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CHAPTER XIII. 


TONY STRETTON RETURNS TO STEPNEY. 


" Mr. Cuasz left the mission quite early in the evening and walked 


' towards his lodging. That side of his nature which clamoured 
_ for enjoyments and a life of luxury was urgent with him to-night. 
As he turned into his street he began to debate with himself whether 
"he should go in search of a cab and drive westwards out of the 
squalor. A church clock had just struck nine ; he would find his 
club open and his friends about the fire. Thus debating he came 
to his own door, and had unconsciously taken his latch-key from his 
_ pocket before he had decided upon his course. The latch-key decided 
"him. He opened the door and went quickly up to his sitting- 
"toom. The gas was low, and what light there was came from the 
fire. Chase shut the door gently, and his face underwent a change. 
‘There came a glitter into his eyes, a smile to his lips. He crossed 
' to the little cupboard in the corner and unlocked it, stealthily, 
_ even though he was alone. As he put his hand into it and grasped 
the decanter, something stirred in his arm-chair. The back of the 
chair was towards him. He remained for a second or two motion- 
less, listening. But the sound was not repeated. Chase noise- 
_lessly locked the cupboard again and came back to the fire. A 
» han was sitting asleep in the chair. 
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Chase laid a hand upon his shoulder and shook him. 

‘ Stretton,’ he said ; and Tony Stretton opened his eyes. 

‘I fell asleep waiting for you,’ he said. 

‘When did you get back ? ’ asked Chase. 

‘T landed at Yarmouth this morning. I came up to London 
this afternoon.’ 

Chase turned up the gas and lit a cigarette. 

‘You have not been home then?’ he said. ‘There is news 
waiting for you there. Your father is dead!’ 

‘I know,’ Stretton replied. ‘He died a month ago.’ 

Mr. Chase was perplexed. He drew up a chair to the fire and 
sat down. 

‘You know that?’ he asked slowly; ‘and yet you have not 
gone home ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Stretton. ‘And I do not mean to go.’ 

Stretton was speaking in the quietest and most natural way. 
There was no trace in his manner of that anxiety which during 
the last few days had kept him restless and uneasy. He had 
come to his decision. Chase was aware of the stubborn persistence 
of his friend ; and it was rather to acquire knowledge than to per- 
suade that he put his questions. 

‘But why? You went away to make an independent home, 
free from the restrictions under which you and your wife were living. 
Well, you have got that home now. The reason for your absence 
has gone.’ 

Stretton shook his head. 

‘The reason remains. Indeed it is stronger now than it was 
when I first left England,’ he answered. He leaned forward with 
his elbows upon his knees, gazing into the fire. The light played 
upon his face, and Chase could not but notice the change which 
these few months had brought to him. He had grown thin, and 
rather worn; he had lost the comfortable look of prosperity ; his 
face was tanned. But there was more. It might have been 
expected that the rough surroundings amidst which Stretton had 
lived would leave their marks. He might have become rather 
coarse, rather gross to the eye. On the contrary, there was a look 
of refinement. It was the long battle with his own thoughts 
which had left the marks. The mind was showing through the 
flesh. The face had become spiritualised. 

‘ Yes, the reason remains,’ said Stretton. ‘I left home to keep 
my wife. We lived a life of quarrels. All the little memories, the 
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associations, the thousand and one small private things—ideas, 
thoughts, words, jokes even, which two people who care very 
much for one another have in common—we were losing, and so 
quickly ; so very quickly. I can’t express half what I mean. But 
haven’t you seen a man and a woman at a dinner-table, when some 
chance sentence is spoken, suddenly look at one another just for a 
second, smile perhaps, at all events speak though no word is spoken ? 
Well, that kind of intimacy was going. I saw indifference coming, 
perhaps dislike, perhaps contempt; yes, contempt, just because 
I sat there and looked on. So I went away. But the contempt 
has come. Oh, don’t think I believe that I made a mistake in 
going away. It would have come none the less had_I stayed. 
But I have to reckon with the fact that it has come.’ 

Mr. Chase sat following Stretton’s words with a very close 
attention. Never had Stretton spoken to him with so much 
frankness before. 

‘Go on,’ said Chase. ‘ What you are saying is—much of it— 
news to me.’ 

‘Well, suppose that I were to go back now,’ Stretton resumed, 
‘at once—do you see ?—that contempt is doubled.’ 

‘No,’ cried Chase. 

‘Yes, yes,’ Stretton insisted. ‘Look at it from Millie’s point 
of view, not from yours, not even from mine. Look at the history 
of the incident from the beginning! Work it out as she would ; 
nay,’ he corrected himself, remembering the letters, ‘as she has. 
I leave her when things are at their worst. That’s not all. I take 
half Millie’s fortune and am fool enough to lose it right away. 
And that’s not all. I stay away in the endeavour to recover the 
lost ground, and I continually fail. Meanwhile Millie has the 
dreary, irksome, exacting, unrequited life, which I left behind, to 
get through as best she can alone ; without pleasure, and she likes 
pleasure——’ He suddenly looked at Chase, with a challenge in 
his eyes. ‘Why shouldn’t she?’ he asked, abruptly. Chase 
agreed. 

‘Why shouldn’t she ?’ he said, with a smile. ‘I am not dis- 
approving.’ 

Stretton resumed his former attitude, his former tone. 

‘Without friends, and she is fond of having friends about her ; 
without any chance of gratifying her spirits or her youth! To 
make her life still more disheartening, every mail which reaches 
her from New York brings her only another instalment of my 
37—2 
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disastrous record. Workit out from her point of view, Chase ; then 
add this to crown it all.’ He leaned forward towards Chase and 
emphasised his words with a gesture of his hand. ‘The first 
moment when her life suddenly becomes easy, and does so through 
no help of mine, I—the failure—come scurrying back to share it. 
No, Chase, no!’ 

He uttered his refusal to accept that position with a positive 
violence, and flung himself back in his chair. Chase answered 
quietly : 

‘Surely you are forgetting that it is your father’s wealth which 
makes her life easy.’ 

‘IT am not forgetting it at all.’ 

‘It’s your father’s wealth,’ Chase repeated. ‘ You have a right 
to share in it.’ 

‘Yes,’ Stretton admitted ; ‘but what have rights to do with . 
the question at all? If my wife thinks me no good, will my rights 
save me from her contempt ?’ 

And before that blunt question Mr. Chase was silent. It was 
too direct, too unanswerable. Stretton rose from his chair, and 
stood looking down at his companion. 

* Just consider the story I should have to tell Millie to-night— 
by George!’ he exclaimed, suddenly—‘if I went back to-night. 
I start out with fifteen hundred pounds of hers to make a home 
and a competence ; and within a few months I am working as a 
hand on a North Sea trawler at nineteen shillings a week.’ 

‘A story of hardships undergone for her sake,’ said Chase ; 
‘for that’s the truth of your story, Stretton. And don’t you 
think the hardships would count for ever so much more than any 
success you could have won ?’ 

‘Hardships!’ exclaimed Stretton, with a laugh. ‘I think 
I would find it difficult to make a moving tale out of my hardships. 
And I wouldn’t if I could—no!’ 

As a fact, although it was unknown to Tony, Chase was wrong. 
Had Stretton told his story never so vividly, it would have made no 
difference. Millie Stretton had not the imagination to realise what 
those hardships had been. Tony’s story would have been to her 
just a story, calling, no doubt, for exclamations of tenderness and 
pity. But she could not have understood what he had felt, what 
he had thought, what he had endured. Deeper feelings and a 
wider sympathy than Millie Stretton was dowered with would have 
been needed for comprehension. 
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Stretton walked across the room and came back to the fire. 
He looked down at Chase with a smile. ‘Very likely you think 
I am a great fool,’ he said, in a gentler voice than he had used till 
now. ‘No doubt nine men out of ten would say: “ Take the gifts 
the gods send you, and let the rest slide. What if you and your 
wife drift apart ? You won’t be the only couple.” But, frankly, 
Chase, that is not good enough. I have seen a good deal of it— 
the boredom, the gradual ossification. Oh, no; I’m not content 
with that! You see, Chase,’ he stopped for a moment and gazed 
steadily into the fire ; then he went on quite simply, ‘ you see, I care 
for Millie very much.’ 

Chase knew well what weight to give to that short sentence. 
Had it been more elaborate it would have meant less. It needed 
no other commentary than the quiet sincerity with which it was 
uttered. 

‘Yes, I understand,’ he said. 

Stretton seated himself again in his chair and took out a briar 
pipe from his pocket. The pipe had an open metal covering over 
the bowl. 

‘I need that no longer,’ Stretton said, with a laugh, as he 
removed it. Then he took out a pouch, filled his pipe, and 
lighted it. 

‘Have a whisky and soda ?’ said Chase. 

‘No, thanks.’ 

Chase lighted a cigarette and looked at his friend with curiosity. 
The change which he had noticed in Stretton’s looks had been just 
as noticeable in his words. This man sitting opposite to him was 
no longer the Tony Stretton who had once come to him for advice. 
That man had been slow of thought, halting of speech, good- 
humoured, friendly ; but a man with whom it was difficult to get at 
close quarters. Talk with him a hundred times, and you seemed 
to know him no better than you did at the moment when first you 
were introduced to him. Here, however, was a man who had 
thought out his problen—was, moreover, able lucidly to express it. 

‘Well,’ said Chase, ‘ you are determined not to go back ?’ 

“Not yet,’ Stretton corrected. 

‘What do you propose to do ?’ 

The question showed how great the change had been, begun by 
the hard times in New York, completed by the eight weeks in the 
North Sea. For Chase put the question. He no longer offered 
advice, understanding that Stretton had not come to ask for it. 
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‘I propose to enlist in the French Foreign Legion.’ 

Stretton spoke with the most matter-of-fact air imaginable ; he 
might have been naming the house at which he was to dine the 
next night. Nevertheless, Chase started out of his chair ; he stared 
at his companion in a stupefaction. 

‘No,’ said Stretton, calmly ; ‘I am not off my head, and I have 
not been drinking. Sit down again, and think it over.’ 

Chase obeyed, and Stretton proceeded to expound that inspira- 
tion which had come to him the night before. 

‘What else should Ido? You know my object, now. I have 
to re-establish myself in my wife’s thoughts. How else can I do 
it? What professions are open to me in which I could gain, 
I don’t say distinction, but mere recognition? Iam not a money- 
maker; that, at all events, is evident. I have had experience 
enough during the last months to know that if I lived to a thousand | 
I should never make money.’ 

‘I think that’s true,’ Chase agreed, thoughtfully. 

‘Luckily there’s no longer any need that I should try. What 
then? Run through the professions, Chase, and find one, if you 
can, in which a man at my age—twenty-nine—with my ignorance, 
my want of intellect, has a single chance of success. The bar? 
It’s laughable. The sea? LIamtooold. The army? I resigned 
my commission years ago. So what then ?’ 

He waited for Chase to speak, and Chase was silent. He waited 
with a smile, knowing that Chase could not speak. 

‘There must be an alternative,’ Chase said, doubtfully, at last. 

‘Name it, then.’ 

That was just what Chase could notdo. He turned inhis mind 
from this calling to that. There was not one which did not need 
a particular education ; there was not one in which Stretton was 
likely to succeed. Soldiering or the sea. These were the two 
callings for which he was fitted. From the sea his age debarred 
him ; from soldiering, too, except in this one way. No, certainly, 
Stretton was not off his head. 

‘How in the world did you think of the Foreign Legion ?’ he 
asked. 

Stretton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I thought of most other courses first, and, one by one, rejected 
them as impossible. This plan came to me last of all, and only 
last night. We were passing a light-ship. In a way, you see, we 
were within sight of home. I was in despair; and suddenly the 
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idea flashed upon me, like the revolving blaze from the light-ship. 
It is a sound one, I think. At all events, it is the only one.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Chase, slowly ; ‘ I suppose there will be chances, 
for there’s always something stirring on the Algerian frontier.’ 

‘ There, or in Siam,’ said Stretton. 

‘What arrangements are you making here ?’ 

‘I have written to my lawyers. Millie can do as she pleases 
with the income. She has power, too, to sell the house in Berkeley 
Square. I made my will, you know, before I left England.’ 

Chase nodded, and for a while there fell a silence upon the two 
friends. A look of envy crept into the face of the clergyman as he 
looked at Stretton. He could appreciate a motive which set a 
man aiming high. He admired the persistence with which Stretton 
nursed it. The plan it had prompted might be quixotic and quite 
fruitless, but, at all events, it was definite ; and a definite scheme 
of life, based upon a simple and definite motive, was not so common 
but that it was enviable. Stretton was so sure of its wisdom, too. 
He had no doubts. He sat in his chair not asking for approval, 
not caring for censure ; he had made up his mind. The image of 
Stretton, indeed, as he sat in that chair on that evening, with the 
firelight playing upon his face, was often to come to Chase’s 
thoughts. 

‘ There will be great risks,’ he said. ‘ Risks of death, of trouble 
in the battalion.’ 

‘I have counted them,’ Stretton replied ; and he leaned forward 
again, with his hands upon his knees. ‘Oh, yes; there will be 
great risks! But there’s a prize, too, proportionate to the risks. 
Risks! Every one speaks of them,’ he went on, with a laugh of 
impatience. ‘But I have been eight weeks on the Dogger Bank, 
Chase, and I know—yes, I know—how to estimate risks. Out 
there men risk their lives daily to put a few boxes of fish on board 
afish-cutter. Take the risk half-heartedly and your boat’s swamped 
for a sure thing ; but take it with all your heart and there are the 
fish-boxes to your credit. Well, Millie is my fish-boxes.’ 

He ended with a laugh, and, rising, took his hat. 

‘Shall I put you up for the night ? ’ Chase asked. 

‘No, thanks,’ said Stretton. ‘I have got a bed at an hotel. 
I have something else to do to-night’; and a smile, rather wistful 
and tender, played about his lips. ‘Good-bye!’ He held out his 
hand, and as Chase took it he went on: ‘I am looking forward to 
the day when I come back. My word, how I am looking forward 
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to it; and I will look forward each day until it actually, at the 
long last, comes. It will have been worth waiting for, Chase, well 
worth waiting for, both to Millie and to me.’ 

With that he went away. Chase heard him close the street 
door behind him, and his footsteps sound for a moment or two on 
the pavement. After all, he thought, a life under those Algerian 
skies, a life in the open air, of activity—there were many worse 
things, even though it should prove a second failure. 

Chase stood for a little before the fire. He crossed 
slowly over to that cupboard in the corner at which Stretton’s 
movement in the chair had stayed his hand. Chase looked back 
to the armchair, as though he half expected still to see Stretton 
sitting there. Then he slowly walked back to the fire, and left the 
cupboard locked. Stretton had gone, but he had left behind him 
memories which were not to be efiaced—the memory of a great 
motive and of a sturdy determination to fulfil it. The two men 
were never to meet again; but, in the after time, more than once, of 
an evening, Chase’s hand was stayed upon that cupboard door. 
More than once he looked back towards the chair as if he expected 
that again his friend was waiting for him by the fire. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TONY STRETTON PAYS A VISIT TO BERKELEY SQUARE. 


Wuitz Tony Stretton was thus stating the problem of his life to 
Mr. Chase in Stepney Green, Lady Millingham was entertaining 
her friends in Berkeley Square. She began the evening with a 
dinner-party, at which Pamela Mardale and John Mudge were 
present, and she held a reception afterwards. Many people came, 
for Frances Millingham was popular. By half-past ten the rooms 
were already over-hot and over-crowded, and Lady Millingham 
was enjoying herself to her heart’s content. Mr. Mudge, who 
stood by himself at the end of a big drawing-room close to one of 
the windows, saw the tall figure of Warrisden come in at the door 
and steadily push towards Pamela. A few moments later M. de 
Marnay, a youthful attaché of the French Embassy, approached 
Mr. Mudge. M. de Marnay wiped his forehead and looked round 
the crowded room. , 
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‘A little is a good thing,’ said he, ‘ but too much is enough.’ 
And he unlatched and pushed open the window. As he spoke, 
Mr. Mudge saw Callon appear in the doorway. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered with a laugh ; ‘ too much is enough.’ 

Mudge watched Callon’s movements with his usual interest. 
He saw him pass, a supple creature of smiles and small talk, from 
woman to woman. Howlong would he last in hisignoble career ? 
Mudge wondered. Would he marry in the end some rich and 
elderly widow? Or would the crash come, and parties know 
Mr. Lionel Callon no more? Mudge never saw the man but he 
had a wish that he might get a glimpse of him alone in his own 
rooms, with the smile dropped from his face, and the unpaid bills 
piled upon his mantel-shelf, and his landlord very likely clamour- 
ing for the rent. He imagined the face grown all at once haggard 
and tired and afraid —afraid with a great fear of what must happen 
in a few years at the latest, when, with middle-age heavy upon 
his shoulders, he should see his coevals prospering and himself 
bankrupt of his stock-in-trade of good looks, and without one 
penny to rub against another. No presage of mind weighed upon 
Callon to-night, however, during his short stay in Frances Milling- 
ham’s house. For his stay was short. 

As the clock upon the mantel-piece struck eleven his eyes were 
at once lifted to the clock-face, and almost at once he moved from 
the lady to whom he was talking and made his way to the door. 

Mr. Mudge turned back to the window and pushed it still more 
open. It was a clear night of April, and April had brought with 
it the warmth of summer. Mr. Mudge stood at the open window 
facing the coolness and the quiet of the square ; and thus by the 
accident of an overcrowded room he became the witness of a little 
episode which might almost have figured in some bygone comedy 
of intrigue. 

Callon passed through the line of carriages in the roadway 
beneath, and crossed the corner of the square to the pavement 
on the right-hand side. When he reached the pavement he walked 
for twenty yards or so in the direction of Piccadilly until he came 
to a large and gloomy house. There a few shallow steps led from 
the pavement to the front door. Callon mounted the steps, rang 
the bell, and was admitted. 

There were a few lights in the upper windows and on the grouna 
floor ; but it was evident that there was no party at the house. 
Callon had run in to pay a visit. Mr. Mudge, who had watched 
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this, as it were, the first scene in the comedy, distinctly heard the 
door close, and the sound somehow suggested to him that the 
time had come for him to go home to bed. He looked at his watch. 
It was exactly a quarter past eleven—exactly, in a word, three- 
quarters of an hour since Tony Stretton, who ‘ had something else 
to do,’ had taken his leave of his friend Chase in Stepney. 

Mr. Mudge turned from the window to make his way to the 
door, and came face to face with Pamela and Alan Warrisden. 
Pamela spoke to him. He had never yet met Warrisden, and he 
was now introduced. All three stood and talked together for 
a few minutes by the open window. Then Mudge, in that spirit 
of curiosity which Callon always provoked in him, asked abruptly : 

‘By the way, Miss Mardale, do you happen to know who lives 
in that house ?’ and he pointed across the corner of the square 
to the house into which Callon had disappeared. . 

Pamela and Warrisden looked quickly at one another. Then 
Pamela turned with great interest to Mr. Mudge. 

‘Yes, we both know,’ she answered. ‘ Why do you ask ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said Mudge ; ‘I think that I should like to 
know.’ 

The glance which his two companions had exchanged, and 
Pamela’s rather eager question, had quickened his curiosity. But 
he got no answer for a few moments. Both Pamela and Warrisden 
were looking out towards the house. They were standing side 
by side. Mr. Mudge had an intuition that the same thought was 
passing through both their minds. 

‘That is where the truants lived last July,’ said Warrisden, 
in a low voice. He spoke to Pamela, not to Mr. Mudge at all, 
whose existence seemed for the moment to have been clean 
forgotten. 

‘Yes,’ Pamela replied softly. ‘The dark house, where the 
truants lived and where ’—she looked at Warrisden and smiled 
with a great friendliness—‘ where the new road began. For it 
was there really. It’s from the steps of the dark house, not from 
the three poplars that the new road runs out.’ 

‘ Yes, that is true,’ said Warrisden. 

And again both were silent. 

Mr. Mudge broke in upon the silence. ‘I have no doubt that 
the truants lived there, and that the new road begins at the foot 
of the steps,’ he said plaintively; ‘but neither statement adds 
materially to my knowledge.’ 
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Pamela and Warrisden turned to him and laughed. It was 
true that they had for a moment forgotten Mr. Mudge. The 
memory of the star-lit night, in last July, when from this balcony 
they had watched the truants slip down the steps and furtively 
call a cab, was busy in their thoughts. From that night their 
alliance had dated, although no suspicion of it had crossed their 
minds. It seemed strange to them now that there had been no 
premonition. 

‘ Well, who lives there ?’ asked Mudge. 

But even now he received no answer ; for Warrisden suddenly 
exclaimed in a low, startled voice : 

‘Look!’ and with an instinctive movement he drew back into 
the room. 

A man was standing in the road looking up at the windows of the 
dark house. His face could not be seen under the shadow of his 
hat. Pamela peered forward. 

‘Do you think it’s he ?’ she asked in a whisper. 

‘I am not sure,’ replied Warrisden. 

‘Oh, I hope so! I hope so! 

‘Tam not sure. Wait! Wait and look!’ said Warrisden. 

In a few moments the man moved. He crossed the road and 
stepped on to the pavement. Again he stopped, again he looked 
up to the house ; then he walked slowly on. But he walked north- 
wards, that is, towards the watchers at the window. 

‘There’s a lamp-post,’ said Warrisden ; ‘he will come within 
the light of it. We shall know.’ 

And the next moment the light fell white and clear upon Tony 
Stretton’s face. 

‘He has come back,’ exclaimed Pamela, joyfully. 

‘Who ?’ asked Mr. Mudge ; ‘ who has come back ?’ 

This time he was answered. 

‘Why, Tony Stretton, of course,’ said Pamela, impatiently. She 
was hardly aware of Mr. Mudge, even while she answered him ; she 
was too intent upon Tony Stretton in the square below. She did 
not therefore notice that Mudge was startled by her reply. She 
did not remark the anxiety in his voice as he went on : 

‘And that is Stretton’s house ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And his wife, Lady Stretton, is she in London? Is she there— 
now ?’ 

Mr. Mudge spoke with an excitement of manner which at any 
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other time must have caused surprise. It passed now unremarked; 
for Warrisden, too, had his preoccupation. He was neither over. 
joyed, like Pamela, nor troubled, like Mr. Mudge ; but as he looked 
down into the square he was perplexed. 

‘Yes,’ replied Pamela, ‘Millie Stretton is at home. Could 
anything be more fortunate ?’ 

To Mudge’s way of thinking, nothing could be more unfortunate. 
Pamela had come late to the play ; Mr. Mudge, on the other hand, 
had seen the curtain rise, and had a clearer knowledge of the plot’s 
development. The husband outside ‘he house, quite unexpected, 
quite unsuspicious, and about to enter ; the wife and the interloper 
within: here were the formulas of a comedy of intrigue. Only, 
Mr. Mudge doubtfully wondered, after the husband had entered, 
and when the great scene took place, would the decorous accent of 
the comedy be maintained? Nature was after all a violent drama-. 
tist, with little care for the rules and methods. Of one thing, at 
all events, he was quite sure, as he lookec 2+ Pamela: she would 
find no amusement in the climax. There was, however, to be 
an element of novelty, which Mr. Mudge had not foreseen. 

‘What puzzles me,’ said Warrisden, ‘is that Stretton does not 
go in.’ 

Stretton walked up to the corner of the square, turned, and 
retraced his steps. Again he approached the steps of the house. 
‘Now,’ thought Mr. Mudge, with a good deal of suspense, ‘now 
he will ascend them.’ Pamela had the same conviction, but in 
her case hope inspired it. Tony, however, merely cast a glance 
upwards and walked on. They heard his footsteps for a little 
while upon the pavement ; then that sound ceased. 

‘He has gone,’ cried Pamela, blankly; ‘he has gone away 
again.’ 

Mr. Mudge turned to her very seriously. 

‘ Believe me,’ said he, ‘ nothing better could have happened.’ 

Tony, in fact, had never had a thought of entering the house. 
Having this one night in London, he had yielded to a natural 
impulse to revisit again the spot where he and Millie had lived— 
where she still lived. The bad days of the quarrels and the indif- 
ference and the weariness were forgotten by him to-night. His 
thoughts went back to the early days when they played truant, 
and truancy was good fun. The escapes from the house, the 
little suppers at the Savoy, the stealthy home-comings, the stum- 
bling up the stairs in the dark, laughing and hushing their laughter— 
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upon these incidents his mind dwelt, wistfully, yet with a great 
pleasure and a great hopefulness. Those days were gone, but in 
others to come all that was good in them might be repeated. The 
good humour, the intimacy, the sufficiency of the two, each to 
the other, might be recovered if only he persisted. To return 
now, to go in at the door and say, ‘ I have come home,’ that would 
be the mistake which there would be no retrieving. He was at the 
cross-ways, and if he took the wrong road life would not give him 
the time to retrace his steps. He walked away, dreaming of the 
good days to come. 

Meanwhile, Lionel Callon was talking to Millie in that little 
sitting-room which had once been hers and Tony’s. 

Millie was surprised at the lateness of his visit, and when he 
was shown into the room she rose at once. 

‘Something has happened 2’ she said. 

‘No,’ Callon replied. ‘I was at Lady Millingham’s party. 
I suddenly thought of you sitting here alone. I am tired besides, 
and overwor':2d. I knew it would be a rest for me if I could see 
you and talk to you for a few minutes. You see, I am selfish.’ 

Millie smiled at him. 

‘No, kind,’ said she. 

She asked him to sit down. 

‘You look tired,’ she added. ‘How does your election work 
go on 2?” 

Callon related the progress of his campaign, and with an air 
of making particular confidences. He could speak without any 
reserve to her, he said. He conveyed the impression that he was 
making headway against almost insuperable obstacles. He 
flattered her, moreover, by a suggestion that she herself was a 
great factor in his successes. The mere knowledge that she wished 
him well, that perhaps, once or twice in the day, she gave him a 
spare thought, helped him much more than she could imagine. 
Millie was induced to believe that, although she sat quietly in 
London, she was thus exercising power through Callon in his 
constituency. 

‘Of course, I am a poor man,’ said Callon. ‘ Poverty hampers 
one.’ 

‘Oh, but you will win,’ cried Millie Stretton, with a delighted 
conviction ; ‘ yes, you will win.’ 

She felt strong, confident—just, in a word, as she had felt when 
she had agreed with Tony that he must go away. 
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‘ With your help, yes,’ he answered ; and the sound of his voice 
violated her like a caress. Millie rose from her chair. 

At once Callon rose too, and altered his tone. 

* You have heard from Sir Anthony Stretton ?’ he said. ‘ Tell 
me of yourself.’ 

‘Yes, Ihave heard. He will not return yet.’ 

There came a light into Callon’s eyes. He raised his hand to 
his mouth to hide a smile. 

‘Few men,’ he said, with the utmost sympathy, ‘ would have 
left you to bear these last weeks alone.’ 

He was standing just behind her, speaking over her shoulder, 
He was very still, the house was very silent. Millie was suddenly 
aware of danger. 

‘You must not say that, Mr. Callon,’ she said rather sharply. 

And immediately he answered : ‘I beg your pardon. I had no. 
idea my sympathy would have seemed to you an insult.’ 

He spoke with a sudden bitterness. Millicent turned round 
in surprise. She saw that his face was stern and cold. 

‘An insult?’ she said, and her voice was troubled. ‘No, 
you and [I are friends.’ 

But Callon would have none of these excuses. He had come 
to the house deliberately to quarrel. He had a great faith in the 
efficacy of quarrels, given the right type of woman. As Mudge had 
told Pamela, he knew the tactics of the particular kind of warfare 
which he waged. To cause a woman some pain, to make her think 
with regret that in him she had lost a friend ; that would fix him 
in her thoughts. So Callon quarrelled. Millie Stretton could not 
say a word but he misinterpreted it. Every sentence he cleverly 
twisted into an offence. 

‘I will say good-bye,’ he said, at length, as though he had 
reached the limits of endurance. 

Millie Stretton looked at him with troubled eyes. 

‘I am so sorry it should end like this,’ she said piteously. ‘I 
don’t know why it has.’ 

Callon went out of the room, and closed the door behind him. 
Then he let himself into the street. Millie Stretton would miss 
him, he felt sure. Her looks, her last words assured him of that. 
He would wait now without a movement towards a reconciliation. 
That must come from her, it would give him in her eyes a reputation 
for strength. He knew the value of that reputation. He had no 
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doubt, besides, that she would suggest a reconciliation. Other 
women might not, but Millie—yes. On the whole, Mr. Callon was 
very well content with his night’s work. He had taken, in his 
way of thinking, a long step. The square was empty, except for 
the carriages outside Lady Millingham’s door. Lionel Callon 
walked briskly home. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR. MUDGE COMES TO THE RESCUE. 


LionEL CaLton’s visit to Millie Stretton bore, however, conse- 
quences which had not at all entered into his calculations. He 
was unaware of the watchers at Lady Millingham’s window; he 
had no knowledge of Pamela’s promise to Tony Stretton; no 
suspicion, therefore, that she was now passionately resolved to 
keep it in the spirit and the letter. He was even without a thought 
that his advances towards Millie had at all been remarked upon 
or their motive discovered. Ignorance lulled him into security. 
But within a short while a counter-plot was set in train. 

The occasion was the first summer meeting on Newmarket Heath. 
Pamela Mardale seldom missed a race meeting at Newmarket during 
the spring and summer. There were the horses, in the first place ; 
she met her friends besides ; the heath itself, with its broad expanse 
and its downs, had for her eyes a beauty of its own ; and in addition 
the private enclosure was separated by the width of the course 
from the crowd and clamour of the ring. She attended this par- 
ticular meeting, and after the second race was over she happened 
to be standing amidst a group of friends within the grove of trees 
at the back of the paddock. Outside, upon the heath, the air 
was clear and bright; a light wind blew pleasantly. Here the 
trees were in bud, and the sunlight, split by the boughs, dappled 
with light and shadow the glossy coats of the horses as they were 
led in and out amongst the boles. A mare was led past Pamela, 
and one of her friends said : 

‘Semiramis. I think she will win this race.’ 

Pamela looked towards the mare, and saw, just beyond her, 
Mr. Mudge. He was alone, as he usually was ; and though he stopped 
in his walk, now here, now there, to exchange a word with some 
acquaintance, he moved on again, invariably alone. Gradually 
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he drew nearer to the group in which Pamela was standing, and 
his face brightened. He quickened his step ; Pamela, on her side, 
advanced rather quickly towards him. 

‘You are here?’ she said, with a smile. ‘I am glad, though 
I did not think to meet you.’ 

Mr. Mudge, to tell the truth, though he carried a race card in 
his hand, and glasses slung across his shoulder, had the disconsolate 
air of a man conscious that he was out of place. He answered 
Pamela, indeed, almost apologetically. 

“It is better after all to be here than in London on a day of 
summer,’ he said, and he added, with a shrewd glance at her, ‘ You 
have something to say to me—a question to ask.’ 

Pamela looked up at him in surprise. 

‘Yes, [have. Let us go out.’ 

They walked into the paddock and thence through the gate. 
into the enclosure. The enclosure was at this moment rather 
empty. Pamela led the way to the rails alongside the course, 
and chose a place where they were out of the hearing of any 
bystander. 

‘You remember the evening at Frances Millingham’s?’ she 
asked. She had not seen Mr. Mudge since that date. 

Mr. Mudge replied immediately. 

“Yes; Sir Anthony Stretton ’"—and the name struck so oddly 
upon Pamela’s ears that, serious as at this moment she was, she 
laughed. ‘Sir Anthony Stretton turned away from the steps 
of his house. You were distressed, Miss Mardale ; I, on the contrary, 
said that nothing better could have happened. You wish to ask 
me why I said that ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pamela; ‘I am very anxious to know. Millie is 
my friend. Iam, in a sort of way, too, responsible for her ;’ and 
as Mr. Mudge looked surprised, she repeated the word—‘ Yes, 
responsible. And I am rather troubled.’ She spoke with a little 
hesitation. There was a frown upon her forehead, a look of per- 
plexity in her dark eyes. She was reluctant to admit that her 
friend was in any danger or needed any protection from her own 
weakness. The freemasonry of her sex impelled her to silence. 
On the other hand she was at her wits’ end what to do. And she 
had confidence in her companion’s discretion; she determined to 
speak frankly. 

‘It is not only your remark which troubles me,’ she said, * but 
I called on Millie the next afternoon.’ 
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‘Oh, you did ?’ exclaimed Mr. Mudge. 

‘Yes; I asked after Tony. Millie had not seen him, and did 
not expect him. She showed me letters from his solicitors em- 
powering her to do what she liked with the house and income, 
and a short letter from Tony himself, written on the Perseverance, 
to the same effect.’ 

She did not explain to Mr. Mudge what the Perseverance was, 
and he asked no questions. 

‘I told Millie,’ she continued, ‘that Tony had returned, bat 
she refused to believe it. I told her when and where I had seen 
him.’ 

‘You did that?’ said Mr. Mudge. ‘Wait a moment.’ He 
saw and understood Pamela’s reluctance to speak. He determined 
to help her out. ‘Let me describe to you what followed. She 
stared blankly at you and asked you to repeat what you had said ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Millie, in surprise ; ‘ that is just what she did.’ 

‘ And when you had repeated it, she turned a little pale, perhaps 
was disconcerted, perhaps a little—afraid.’ 

‘Yes, it is that which troubles me,’ Pamela cried, in a low 
voice. ‘She wasafraid. I would have given much to have doubted 
it. I could not ; her eyes betrayed it, her face, her whole attitude. 
She was afraid.’ _ 

. Mr. Mudge nodded his head, and went quietly on : 

‘And when she had recovered a little from her fear she ques- 
tioned you closely as to the time when you first saw Stretton outside 
the house, and the time when he went away.’ 

He spoke with so much certitude that he might have been 
present at the interview. 

‘I told her that it was some little time after eleven when he 
came, and that he only stayed a few minutes,’ answered Pamela. 

‘And at that,’ rejoined Mr. Mudge, ‘ Lady Stretton’s anxiety 
diminished.’ 

-* Yes, that is true, too,’ Pamela admitted ; and she turned her 
face to him with its troubled appeal. ‘Why was she afraid ? 
For, since you have guessed that she was, you must know the reason 
which she had for fear. Why was it so fortunate that Tony Stretton 
did not mount the steps of the house and ring the bell ? 

Mr. Mudge answered her immediately, and very quietly. 

* Because Lionel Callon was inside the house.’ 

A great sympathy made his voice gentle—sympathy for Pamela. 
None the less the words hurt her cruelly. She turned away from 
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him so that he might not see her face, and stood gazing down the 
course through a mist. Bitter disappointment was hers at that 
moment. She was by nature a partisan. The thing which she 
did crept closer to her heart by the mere act of doing it. She 
knew it, and it was just her knowledge which had so long kept 
her to inaction. Now her thoughts were passionately set on 
saving Millie, and here came news to her which brought her to 
the brink of despair. She blamed Tony. ‘ Why did he ever go 
away ?’ she cried. ‘Why, when he had come back, did he not 
stay?’ And at once she saw the futility of her outcry. Tony, 
Millie, Lionel Callon—what was the use of blaming them? They 
acted as their characters impelled them. She had to do her best 
to remedy the evil which the clash of these three characters had 
produced. ‘What can be done?’ she asked of herself. There 
was one course open certainly. She could summon Warrisden ~ 
again, send him out a second time in search of Tony Stretton, and 
make him the bearer, not of an excuse, but of the whole truth. 
Only she dreaded the outcome ; she shrank from telling Tony the 
truth, fearing that he would exaggerate it. ‘Can nothing be done ?’ 
she asked, again in despair, and this time she asked the question 
aloud, and turned to Mr. Mudge. 

Mudge had been quietly waiting for it. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘something can be done. I should not 
have told you, Miss Mardale, what I knew unless I had already 
hit upon a means to avert the peril; for I am aware how much 
my news must grieve you.’ 

Pamela looked at Mr. Mudge in surprise. It had not occurred 
to her at all that he could have solved the problem. 

‘What can I do 2’ she asked. 

‘You can leave the whole trouble in my hands for a few days.’ 

Pamela was silent for a little while ; then she answered doubt- 
fully : 

‘It is most kind of you to offer me your help.’ 

Mr. Mudge shook his head at Pamela with a certain sadness. 

‘ There’s no kindness in it at all,’ he said ; ‘ but I quite under- 
stand your hesitation, Miss Mardale. You were surprised that 
I should offer you help, just as you were surprised to see me here. 
Although I move in your world I am not of it. Its traditions, 
its instincts, even its methods of thought—to all of these I am a 
stranger. I am just a passing visitor who, for the time of his 
stay, is made an honorary member of your club. He meets with 
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every civility, every kindness; but he is not inside, so that when 
he suddenly comes forward and offers you help in a matter where 
other members of your club are concerned, you naturally pause.’ 

Pamela made a gesture of dissent; but Mr. Mudge gently 
insisted : 

‘Let me finish. I want you to understand equally well why 
I offer you help which may very likely seem to you an imperti- 
nence.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Pamela ; ‘ on the contrary, I am very grateful.’ 

Others were approaching the spot where they stood. They 
turned and walked slowly over the grass away from the paddock. 

‘There is no need that you should be,’ Mudge continued ; ‘ you 
will see that, if you listen.’ And ina few words he told her at last 
something of his own career. ‘ I sprang from a Deptford gutter, 
with one thought—to get on, and get on, and get on. I moved 
from Deptford to Peckham. There I married. I moved from 
Peckham to a residential suburb in the south-west. There my 
wife died. Looking back now, I am afraid that in my haste to 
get on I rather neglected my wife’s happiness. You see I am frank 
with you. From the residential suburb I moved into the Cromwell 
Road, from the Cromwell Road to Grosvenor Square. I do not 
think that I was just a snob; but I wanted to have the very best 
of what was going. There isa difference. A few years ago I found 
myself at the point which I had aimed to reach, and. as I have told 
you, it is a position of many acquaintances and much loneliness. 
You might say that I could give it up and retire into the country. 
But I have too many undertakings on my hands; besides, I am 
too tired to start again, so I remain. But J think you will under- 
stand that it will be a real pleasure to me to help you. I have 
not so many friends that I can afford to lose the opportunity 
of doing one of them a service.’ 

Pamela heard him to the end without any interruption; but 
when he had finished she said, with a smile : 

“You are quite wrong about the reason for my hesitation. I 
asked a friend of mine a few weeks ago to help me, and he gave 
me the best of help at once. Even the best of help fails at times, 
and my friend did. I was wondering merely whether it would 
not be a little disloyal to him if I now accepted yours, for I know 
he would be grieved if I went to anyone but him.’ 

“I see,’ said Mr. Mudge; ‘but I think that I can give you 
help which no one else can.’ 

38 —2 
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It was clear from his quiet persistence that he had a definite 
plan. Pamela stopped and faced him. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I leave the whole matter for a little 
while in your hands.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Mudge; and he looked up towards the 
course. ‘There are the horses going down.’ 

A sudden thought occurred to Pamela. She opened the purse 
she carried on her wrist, and took out a couple of pounds. 

‘Put this on Semiramis for me, please,’ she said, with a laugh. 
‘Be quick, if you will, and come back.’ 

Though she laughed she was still most urgent he should go. 
Mr. Mudge hurried across the course, made the bet, and returned. 
Pamela watched the race with an eagerness which astonished 
Mr. Mudge, so completely did she seem to have forgotten all that 
had troubled her a minute ago. But he did not understand Pamela. ~ 
She was, after her custom, seeking for a sign, and when Semiramis 
galloped in a winner by a neck, she turned with a hopeful smile 
to her companion : 

* We shall win too.’ 

“I think so,’ Mudge replied, and he laughed. ‘Do you know 
what I think of Lionel Callon, Miss Mardale? The words are 
not mine, but the sentiment is unexceptionable. A little may be a 
good thing, but too much is enough.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW I TRACED 
CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


BY THE REY. CANON AINGER. 


DurtNe@ an excursion to Widford on one of the few fine days in the 
dreary October of last year, Canon Ainger made a promise, of which 
his illness prevented the fulfilment, to revise for the pages of 
CoRNHILL a lecture written some nine years before, in which he had 
told the story of his first visit to the Hertfordshire village. Canon 
Ainger’s executors have now most kindly put the lecture at the 
service of the readers of the Magazine.—Ep. es 


Since the day, in 1882, when I published my memoir of Charles Lamb 
in the ‘Men of Letters’ series I have had many invitations to 
speak of him. But, especially after editing Lamb’s writings, with 
the many prefaces and notes thereto appropriate, I have always 
felt, and pleaded, that for better or worse I had said my say about 
Lamb, and that those who loved that most lovable of writers 
knew by this time all that I thought and felt about him ; and that 
in a lecture I should be only going over old ground. But when 
this latest application came to me, made in the most flattering 
terms, I bethought me of one very interesting day in my life 
connected with the work which Mr. John Morley first encouraged 
me to undertake for the series he edited—a day the details of 
which I had never yet imparted in print or in lecture—the day on 
which I first visited that village and its surroundings in ‘ pleasant 
Hertfordshire’ with which Lamb’s childhood and indeed his 
youth and early manhood were so closely bound up; and, visiting 
them, was thrown into most unexpected touch with persons not 
remotely connected with Lamb’s early history. Now there are 
many characters in literature concerning whom I should hesitate 
to confess my enthusiasm for such details as I am going to com- 
municate this evening. But it is otherwise with Charles Lamb. 
In the first place, you invited me to speak about him; and this 
in itself tells me that there is an audience in this neighbourhood 
interested to hear even something more about him than I have 
necessarily supplied in annotating his works. In the next place, 
1 have noticed (and it is an almost unique bond uniting the readers 
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of Charles Lamb) that those who love him do not love him (as the 
saying goes) ‘ by halves,’ but are content to be fanatical in their 
attachment, and not to be ashamed of it. Andin that light, ladies 
and gentlemen, I propose to regard you this evening, as sharers in 
this fanaticism with myself, so that I shall not fear your scorn at 
the end for having been a ‘chronicler’ of too ‘small beer;’ or 
your contemptuous criticism that ‘little things are great to 
little men.” What I may indeed feel that I have to fear is a charge 
of egotism ; for from the nature of the case I shall have to tell you 
a good deal about myself. But I know I shall have, in any case, 
your kind indulgence. 

When first I was asked to contribute the volume on Lamb to 
the ‘Men of Letters’ series it was because (I may be allowed to 
say) that writer was known to be a favourite of mine, and that 
the labour would indeed be a labour of love. I had, indeed, read 
and delighted in him from my childhood almost, long before, of 
course, I could appreciate a tithe of his humour and his critical 
power. When I thus became intimate with him, the sole guide 
and clue to his career and character, apart from his own writings, 
was in the well-known memoirs by Talfourd—the ‘ Life and Letters,’ 
and the ‘ Final Memorials’ that followed. And when I had under- 
taken the task of telling Lamb’s story afresh, it became my duty 
to endeavour to supplement Talfourd’s work by any and every 
fresh light that I could discover upon portions of Lamb’s history 
which Talfourd had passed lightly over, and such portions belonged 
to the childhood and youth of Lamb. From the time he came of 
age his history is told for us by himself, in his letters and in his 
‘Essays,’ with a fulness that leaves little for the acute reader to 
seek elsewhere. I say advisedly the acute reader, for Lamb’s love 
of practical joking and of gratuitous mystification have often put 
the seeker upon wrong scents. The first anxiety, then, that I had 
was to arrive at facts about Lamb’s earlier years, and especially 
his connection with Hertfordshire. As to his schooldays at 
Christ’s Hospital, he has himself, in two famous essays, told us 
everything ; but as to his holiday seasons which he spent with his 
grandmother in the country, as to the country-house which he 
denominated ‘ Blakesmoor,’ as to the allusions scattered through 
his writings to a certain fair-haired maid whom he had loved in 
these youthful days—loved, but failed to win—over all this there 
hung a mist of uncertainty and perplexity which Talfourd had not 
the will or the means to disperse. Doubtless he had not the means ; 
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for when he made Lamb’s acquaintance he was young, and Lamb 
was not one who cared to discuss with his friends a past that was 
to him full of sorrows. Hence, one looks in vain in Talfourd’s pages 
for any definite information about the incidents of Lamb’s life, or 
about his family relationships, other than those which were to be 
found in Letters and Essays. He tells us, indeed, that Lamb’s 
grandmother was housekeeper to the Plumers in Hertfordshire ; 
but does not mention where the house was; he mentions briefly 
‘a youthful passion’ of Lamb’s which inspired a few sonnets of 
delicate feeling, but that is all. To find out, if possible, therefore, 
something more about Lamb in Hertfordshire became my immediate 
duty. 

Now, if Talfourd had been the only available source of informa- 
tion it is likely that I might have followed up the clues he supplies 
very quickly, and to a successful issue. The family of the Plumers, 
the name Blakesmoor, any county history, you will well remark, 
would have at once enlightened me. Especially as Lamb, in an 
exquisite passage of a letter to Bernard Barton, writes : ‘ You have 
well described your old-fashioned paternal hall. Is it not odd that 
every one’s recollections are of some such place? I had my Blakes- 
ware (Blakesmoor in the “London”’).’ That is to say, he had 
called it by the other slightly altered name in his well-known 
essay in the ‘London Magazine.’ Here, surely (you will say), 
the clue was actually placed in my hands—how could I fail at once 
to follow it up? Well, I had my excuse. Many years after Talfourd’s 
‘Memorials,’ in 1854, a certain Mr. P. G. Patmore, father of the well- 
known and living poet of ‘ The Angel in the House,’ published some 
volumes of recollections, entitled ‘ My Friends and Acquaintances.’ 
Among these was Charles Lamb, and also a certain Mr. Ward, who 
had married the widow of Mr. Plumer, of Hertfordshire, and taken 
her name, becoming Mr. Plumer Ward. Mr. and Mrs. Plumer 
Ward resided at Gilston, another seat of the Plumers, in the same 
county; and in his essay on Mr. Plumer Ward, Patmore first 
informed the world that this later residence of the Plumers was 
where the family lived in Lamb’s childhood, and where his grand- 
mother was so long housekeeper. ‘Blakesmoor’ was, in fact, 
according to Mr. Patmore, Gilston, and he proceeded to enumerate 
all those features of the house described by Lamb in his essay, the 
‘Marble Hall,’ the ‘ Twelve Caesars,’ and the rest, as interesting 
confirmation still existing of the beautiful essay and of Lamb’s 
childish recollections ; the simple fact being that all these things 
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had been removed, some thirty years before Patmore wrote, from 
the other, earlier, abode of the Plumer family. Patmore was him- 
self, of course, led astray by these apparent coincidences. 

Time went on. I am not aware that Patmore’s account was 
anywhere challenged. Other editors of Lamb followed, and 
adopted his version of matters without a doubt, one of them; 
indeed, furnishing his pages with a woodcut of the Gilston House, 
And fortified by this accumulation of authority I proceeded at 
first to follow suit. This was my excuse—I cannot plead justifica- 
tion. I ought not to have been content with second-hand evidence. 
You have heard the instructive story of the famous Dr. Routh, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, who lived to within a few 
months of completing his hundredth year. When a very old man, 
already in the nineties, a young and enthusiastic Oxford student 
was allowed to converse with him, and at parting asked with much ~ 
diffidence what he (the President), so old a man, would select from 
his vast experience as the one maxim above all others to be taken 
to heart by a young man starting on hiscareer. The old scholar did 
not hesitatea moment. ‘ Always verify your references,’ he replied, 
which is as much as to say ‘ never take evidence except at first hand.’ 
And it is, though ethically less valuable, of first-rate importance to 
the scholar in whatever field he is engaged. Well, I had neglected 
this sound advice. I wrote my early chapters of the ‘ Memoir of 
Lamb,’ and happily I placed them, for correction or suggestion, in 
the hands of a wise friend, the late Mr. E. J. Davis, Standing Counsel 
to the Police, a criminal lawyer of eminence and a true antiquary 
and scholar. He returned them to me with the query, ‘Are you 
sure you are right about Lamb and Gilston? Turn to the article on 
Ware, in Mr. Murray’s handbook, ‘‘ Twenty Miles round London,” 
which I send herewith for your acceptance.’ I turned to the 
indicated page, and read as follows. After mentioning other gentle- 
men’s seats near Ware, the writer proceeds : 


The manor house of Blakesware—the seat of the Featherstones, Leventhorpes, 
Clutterbucks, and Plumers—has won a lasting place in our literature. It is the 
Blakesmoor Hall of Charles Lamb’s delightful essay, ‘ Blakesmoor in Hertford- 
shire.’ Of the fine old mansion, which stood directly opposite the road from the 
neighbouring village of Widford, not a vestige is left. It was pulled down in 
1822 by Mrs. Plumer, then Lady of the Manor. Close by it stood the cottage in 
which dwelt Lamb’s Rosamund Gray. This too has been swept away. 


This was startling, and I resolved that this time, at all events, 
I would ‘verify my references.’ I daresay we have all noticed 
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that as soon as a bit of unexpected information on a subject has 
come from any quarter, other supporting evidence is sure, as if by 
mere chance, quickly to follow. The mention of the village of 
Widford reminded me that the father of the late Archbishop 
Whately, of Dublin, was rector of that parish, and I turned in haste 
to the ‘ Memoir of the Archbishop’ by his daughter, and lo! she 
told the same story of Blakesware being adjacent, and of its being 
the home of Lamb’s grandam. And lastly, happening to men- 
tion my approaching visit to the place to a clergyman friend 
at Enfield, ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘the rector of Widford was an old 
curate of mine, and I will give you an introduction to him! I will 
write and tell him he may expect a call from you.’ 

Here was a piece of luck! And I proceeded promptly to take 
advantage of it. My friend Davis and myself arranged for an 
early excursion to Ware, en rowe for Widford, a village some three 
or four miles distant. Though the persons Lamb knew there in 
his boyhood must have been long in their graves, surely (I thought) 
there would linger traditions of some worth among ‘ oldest inhabit- 
ants’ and the like. I wished, if possible, to find the actual name, 
if nothing else, of the blue-eyed, fair-haired girl, the ‘ Anna’ of the 
sonnets, the ‘ Alice’ of the Essays. It was fairly well known 
among Lamb students that she married and became a Mrs. Bar- 
tram, and that a daughter of hers married William Coulson, the 
eminent surgeon, who had died in 1877. And by inquiry among 
relations of the Coulsons I had acquired one solitary fact, that 
Mrs. Bartram’s Christian name was Ann. Furnished with these 
clues, I prepared for our day in the country. 

It was a lovely day, in June or July, 1881, that we arrived in 
Ware, and, having ordered dinner on our return at the inn, chartered 
@ conveyance and drove through the rural Hertfordshire land- 
scape, so sweetly and characteristically English, and were deposited 
at the gate of Widford rectory, close by the church. The rector 
was from home, but his wife and her sister gave us warmest welcome, 
and listened to my simple request that I might see the church and 
churchyard and be informed of any facts or traditions as to Blakes- 
ware and the past inhabitants of the village. Mrs. Lockwood and 
her sister conferred a moment, and then one of them said, ‘I think 
Mr. Ainger might like to see Mrs. Tween!’ Mrs. Tween! I thought 
what a strange name, and who can she be? I suppose I looked 
perplexed, and my kind hostesses went on to say that Mrs. Arthur 
Tween was a very elderly lady, who like her husband was an old 
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inhabitant of the village, and that Mrs. Tween in her youthful 
days had been very intimate with Charles and Mary Lamb. This 
was indeed an unhoped-for chance, because it was not even as if 
Lamb had ever resided in the place except in holiday seasons when 
a boy, and that was then approaching a century before. How should 
this be, I wondered, as we walked through the pleasant village street 
to the old-fashioned farmhouse-looking abode of Mr. and Mrs. Tween. 
Passing through the homely garden, with its old-fashioned 
flowers, its stocks and sweet williams and mignonette, to the 
front door, Mrs. Tween was soon before us, and my kind com- 
panion introduced us as gentlemen interested in her old friend, 
Charles Lamb. I don’t think (I regret to have to say it) that we 
were very welcome, or that Mrs. Tween much cared at her age—she 
must have been then nearer eighty than seventy—to be troubled 
with two entire strangers calling at the house to interview her, . 
for ‘ interviewing,’ happily, is less common in rural villages than in 
large cities. ‘O fortunatos agricolas,’ we may indeed well exclaim. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tween have both, let me hasten to add, passed away 
from all knowledge of such things since the day I speak of, or I 
would not have run even the present risk of their hearing of my 
obligations to them. However, we were made outwardly welcome, 
and our guide from the rectory soon struck a responsive chord 
by telling that Mr. Ainger was connected with the Temple Church. 
From the moment that the word Temple was pronounced the ice 
was broken, and ‘ indifference was no more.’ Mrs. Tween was her- 
self, she said, a native of the Temple, and it was there that her 
family’s friendship with the Lambs had been cemented. Her 
father held some office in the Temple. ‘Might I ask?’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘ what was his name?’ ‘ Randal Norris.’ My friend Davis 
and myself looked at one another, ‘ like bold Cortez and his men’ in 
Keats’s sonnet, ‘in a wild surmise—silent,’ not ‘upon a peak in 
Darien,’ but on our two fireside chairs in this country parlour. 
‘Randal Norris,’ and the whole pathetic story of the Lamb family 
and their great sorrow came flooding on my memory. And that 
saddest of sad letters sent by Charles to his school-friend, Cole- 
ridge, after the fatal day at their Little Queen Street lodging, 
irresistibly prompted the quotation I uttered. ‘Mr. Norris has 
been as a father to me; Mrs. Norris as a mother ;’ and as I spoke 
the words I saw Mrs. Tween’s eyes fill with tears, and I felt that we 
were no longer strangers. 

And then, too, there rose before me the last sad scene in the 
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Norris household, which, thirty years after the letter to Coleridge 
just cited, Lamb addressed to Crabb Robinson : 


Dear Robinson,—I called upon you this morning and found that you were 
gone to visit a dying friend. I had been upon alike errand. Poor Norris has 
been lying dying for now almost a week—such is the penalty we pay for having 
enjoyed a strong constitution. The groupI saw about him I shall not forget. Upon 
the bed, or about it, were assembled his wife and two daughters, and poor deaf 
Richard, his son, looking doubly stupefied. There they were and seemed to have 
been sitting all the week. I could only reach out a hand to Mrs. Norris. 
Speaking was impossible in that mute chamber. By this time I hope it is all 
over with him. In him I have a loss the world cannot make up. He was my 
friend and my father’s friend all the life I can remember. I seem to have made 
foolish friendships ever since. Those are friendships which outlive a second 
generation. Old as I am waxing, in his eyes I was still the child he first knew 
me. To the last he called me ‘Charley.’ I have none to call me ‘ Charley ’ now. 
He was the last link that bound me to the Temple. 


And then follow the delightful details which every lover of Lamb 
will recall, of his poor friend’s antiquarian research, extending 
to the profound criticism, after trying to make out a black-letter 
text of Chaucer in the Temple Library: ‘In these old books, - 
Charley, there is sometimes a deal of very indifferent spelling.’ 
But at the close Lamb’s tender heart turns again to the pressing 
needs of the family, and he tells how ‘ the poor, good girls will now 
have to receive their mother in an obscure village’ in Hertford- 
shire, where they had been for some time struggling to make a 
school, and urges Robinson, if his influence extends so far, to lay 
the claims and necessities of these poor people before the Benchers 
of the Inner Temple. All this, and much more, came back to me 
now with new meaning and interest ; and here was I sitting, five- 
and-fifty years later than the sad day described by Lamb, talking 
to one of those two brave women, and doubtless in the same ‘obscure 
village,’ to which they had turned as girls for shelter. 

And so it proved, for in our conversation that followed Mrs. 
Tween made all clear. Her mother, it appeared, had been a native 
of Widford, and it was natural that they should all turn to the old 
scenes and associations when the Temple was no longer a home. 
The two daughters established their little school, maintained it for 
some years, not, I think, unprosperously, and had finally married 
two brothers—farmers—of the name of Tween. But through all 
these years Mrs. Tween’s affection and loyalty to the Temple, and 
all its interests, had never wavered. And I had not failed to dis- 
cover in this my first introduction to her that it was my connection 
with the Temple even more than my love for Charles and Mary 
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Lamb that first broke the ice between us, and opened all the springs 
of early recollection in the old lady. Who could wonder—for her 
father lay at rest in the Temple churchyard, and to her, doubtless, 
as to Lamb, the Temple was ‘ the most elegant spot in the metro- 
polis ;’ and, as with him also, its gardens, its courts, its church, and 
its river were among her earliest and happiest memories. She never 
went up to London for the day, she said, without visiting it—changed 
as it must have been in almost every feature—and she still bought 
many of her household necessaries from a shop facing it in Fleet 
Street, because there they had dealt when they were children. 

It was, indeed, with some difficulty that I could draw her away 
from the Temple and its memories to speak of the persons I was 
that day more nearly interested in. But we contrived it at last, 
and then I gathered how the close intimacy with Charles and Mary 
had continued until his death in 1834, how, when he was at Enfield, - 
he often walked over, with Emma Isola sometimes, and spent the 
day or night; and she showed me, not without pride, the best bed- 
room in which he had slept. And then I asked about Blakes- 
ware, and about Mrs. Field, his grandmother. ‘Oh, yes, she died 
at Blakesware, and was buried in Widford churchyard, and you shall 
see her grave, not far from the church door.’ And as to Blakes- 
ware itself, the old house was pulled down some time about the 
year 1822, and of late years a fine new house had been built on 
higher ground a few hundred yards away, and the site of the old 
house was now only marked by a young plantation of trees in an 
enclosure. And now, last, not least, could Mrs. Tween give me 
any information as to the name of the girl who it was impossible 
to doubt, in the midst of all Lamb’s mystifications and changes of 
appellation, must have actually won his boyish heart during his 
visits to the ‘ grandam ’ at the old dower house of the Plumers. 

Mrs. Field, as I discovered when later in the day I stood before 
her grave, died in 1792, when Charles was only seventeen, and the 
attachment must have begun thus early, when, as his earliest 
sonnets tell us (and it would seem as if love had first made him a 
poet), he 

Roved those winding wood-walks green— 
Green winding walks and shady pathways sweet. 


Lamb calls her the ‘fair-haired maid,’ and three times over 
calls her Anna, a fact which had always impressed me, although 
in later years, when writing obviously of the same episode in his 
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life (one, I believe, that coloured his whole character and genius 
while that life lasted), he chose to disguise her as ‘ Alice,’ and ‘ Alice 
W.’ Who present will not recall that loveliest and most affecting of 
his Essays, ‘ wrung from him ’ when the last tie but one had snapped, 
that bound him to his own family : 

Then I told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in 
despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W. : and as much as children 
could understand, I explained to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial 
meant in maidens—when suddenly turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, that I became in 
doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose that bright hair was; and 
while I stood gazing, both the children {gradually grew fainter to my view, 
receding, and still receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed upon 
me the effect of speech: ‘we are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 
at all; the children of Alice call Bartram father. We are nothing :—less than 
nothing, and dreams. We are only what might have been, and must wait upon 
the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before we have existence and a 
name’—and immediately awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my 
bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged 
by my side—but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 


‘The children of Alice call Bartram father.’ As I have hinted 
to-day, and elsewhere, it had been generally understood that the 
husband’s name was here given without disguise, and starting 
from that as true, I had been occupied in trying to learn more 
about ‘ the fair-haired maid.’ Mrs. Tween could not have known 
her in her youth, at all events, but Randal Norris’s wife must 
have been contemporary. Could Mrs. Tween tell me anything ? 
Did she actually live in Widford, and what was hername? Yes; 
she lived very near Blakesware, and cottages still stood on the 
site of her dwelling—though they had been probably rebuilt and 
contained no traces of their predecessors. And her name? ‘Oh! 
her name was Nancy Simmons.’ ‘ Nancy!’ I cried—for I felt 
I was losing the one fact I had ascertained about Mrs. Bartram— 
‘Thad thought it was‘‘Ann!”’ ‘Certainly,’ replied my informant— 
‘*Ann”—but she was always called ‘‘ Nancy”’ (I had forgotten 
for what ‘ Nancy’ was really the affectionate and familiar alter- 
native). ‘Ann Simmons,’ then, had been the Anna, the Alice, 
with the watchet eyes and the ‘ yellow Hertfordshire hair.’ But 
of her, and her fortunes, Mrs. Tween had little or nothing else to 
tell. She lived with her mother at the cottage called by the 
strange name of ‘ Blenheims,’ but how, or why, Lamb’s boyish 
passion was unrequited—whether his poverty, or the taint of 
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insanity in the family, proved the fatal obstacle—Mrs. Tween could 
not tell me. There had been two daughters, I learned, in the 
family, Maria and Ann. The latter, Lamb’s early love, had 
married Mr. Bartram, a silversmith, of Princes Street, Soho. By 
him she had had three daughters and a son, and of these (so that 
my inquiries had thus far not been misled), the second daughter, 
Maria, had married William Coulson, the eminent surgeon. These 
latter were both dead—one in 1876 and the other in the year follow- 
ing—and unless any traditions should be surviving in the families 
of other descendants of Mrs. Simmons of Widford, there would 
never be more known of the course of Charles Lamb’s early and 
most true love. 

Then Mrs. Tween produced her Lamb relics, I was then, 
remember, in the early stages of my investigations, and my own 
possessions in this kind were as yet few. Of letters from Charles, 
unfortunately, she had none, but several from Mary. A few early 
editions of Lamb’s books, gifts from the writer or his sister, stood 
on the book-shelves in the best parlour—the two 1818 volumes 
and others, and, eclipsing all else in value, two (actually two!) 
copies of the excessively scarce ‘ Poetry for Children ’"—in those 
days believed by collectors to be almost extinct, though other 
copies have turned up since. You will believe the (I fear) un- 
righteous envy, the sacra fames of the collector, with which 
I examined these precious volumes, and you will stand (I hope) 
amazed at my moderation when I tell you that I could not dare 
(seeing how she loved them) to offer to become their purchaser 
for dross! And then followed treasures (curiosities only, you will 
perhaps call them) of a generation further back than Lamb. You 
will all remember, in the ‘Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,’ 
the incomparable episode in which Lamb describes his own father, 
clerk and confidential servant of Samuel Salt, under the name 
of ‘ Lovel.’ 


I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an incorrigible and losing honesty. 
A good fellow withal, and ‘would strike.’ In the cause of the oppressed he 
never considered inequalities, or calculated the number of his opponents. He 
once wrested a sword out of the hand of a man of quality that had drawn upon him, 
and pummelled him severely with the hilt of it. The swordsman had offered 
insult to a female—an occasion upon which no odds against him could have 
prevented the interference of Lovel. He would stand next day bareheaded to 
the same person modestly to excuse his interference—for L. never forgot rank 
where something better was not concerned. L. was the liveliest little fellow 
breathing, had a face as gay as Garrick’s, whom he was said greatly to resemble 
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(I have a portrait of him which confirms it)—possessed a fine turn for humorous 
poetry—next to Swift and Prior—moulded heads in clay or plaster of Paris to 
admiration, by the dint of natural genius merely ; turned cribbage-boards, and such 
small cabinet toys, to perfection ; took a hand at quadrille or bowls with equal 
facility ; made punch better than any man of his degree in England; had the 
merriest quips and conceits; and was altogether as brimful of rogueries and in- 
ventions as youcould desire. He was a brother of the angle, moreover, and just 
gach a free, hearty, honest companion as Mr. Izaak Walton would have chosen to 
go a-fishing with. Isawhim in his old age and the decay of his faculties, palsy- 
smitten, in the last sad stage of human weakness—‘a remnant most forlorn of what 
he was’—yet even then his eye would light up upon the mention of his favourite 
Garrick. He was greatest, he would say, in Bayes—‘ was upon the stage nearly 
throughout the whole performance, and as busy as a bee.’ At intervals, too, he 
would speak of his former life, and how he came up a little boy from Lincoln, to 
goto service, and how his mother cried at parting with him, and how he returned, 
after some few years’ absence, in his smart new livery to see her, and she blest 
herself at the change, and could hardly be brought to believe that it was ‘ her 
own bairn.’ And then, the excitement subsiding, he would weep, till I have 
wished that sad second-childhood might have a mother still to lay its head upon 
her lap. But the common mother of us all in no long time after received him 
gently into hers, 


‘Possessed a fine turn for humorous poetry—next to Swift 
and Prior ’"—writes Charles, and readers of Talfourd’s first Memoir 
may recall how he just refers to the modest efforts of John Lamb 
the elder in this direction. 

He was not without literary ambition [writes Talfourd], and having written 
some occasional verses to grace the festivities of a Benefit society of which 
he was a member, was encouraged by his brother members to publish, in 
a thin quarto, ‘Poetical Pieces on Several Occasions.’ This volume contains 
a lively picture of the life of a lady’s footman of the last century; the ‘ History 
of Joseph,’ told in well-measured heroic couplets; and a pleasant piece after 
the manner of Gay’s ‘Fables,’ entitled the ‘Sparrow’s Wedding,’ which was the 
author’s favourite, and which, when he fell into the dotage of age, he delighted to 
hear Charles read. 


Little did I expect to find that a copy of the ‘thin quarto,’ 
in homely ink on still homelier paper, was still in existence, but 
Mrs, Tween had three copies—or rather the remains of three, for 
two copies were all but destroyed by the ravages of the book-worm 
(the entomological, not the human sort !) ; but one was practically 
uninjured, and there I read with my own eyes the productions 
of this modest muse—not without interest as exhibiting the eight- 
syllabled couplet, as Charles truly called it—the couplet of Swift 
and Prior—and pointing to Charles’s own early introduction to the 
metre of his favourite Wither. Here, too, besides some occasional 
pieces not rising above merest doggerel, were little touches of domes- 
tic pathos, deriving for us a yet keener pathos from the fact that 
we know something of the after career of the persons named. 
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For here were the verses, ‘A letter from a child to its grandmother,’ 
a short epistle in verse written for the son, John Lamb the younger, 
to send to his old grandmother, Mrs. Field, at Blakesware. There 
was I reading it in its original form, and in the very village where 
that good old woman had lived and died. 


Dear Grandam,— 
Pray to God to bless 


Your grandson dear, with happiness ; 
That, as I do advance each year, 
I may be taught my God to fear ; 
My little frame from passion free, 
To man’s estate from infancy ; 
From vice that turns a youth aside, 
And to have wisdom for my guide ; 
That I may neither lie nor swear, 
But in the path of virtue steer ; 
My actions generous, firm, and just, 
Be always faithful to my trust ; 
And thee the Lord will ever bless. 

Your grandson dear, 

JOHN L—, THE LESS.’ 


How doubly pathetic when we read these lines in the light of 
that subsequent history which Charles, in Essay and Letter, has 
made known to us! How sad a commentary on Wordsworth’s 
‘ The child is father of the man,’ when we think of the elder brother 
who grew up to a selfish manhood, with his comfortable berth 
in the South Sea House, and leaving his noble and unselfish brother 
to bear all the burdens and make all the sacrifices of that stricken 
home. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the other and alike unsuspected 
relic of the family in Mrs. Tween’s possession—‘ moulded heads 
in clay or plaster of Paris to admiration, by the dint of natural 
genius merely’—and there, above Mrs. Tween’s parlour chimney- 
piece, hung in a quaint coeval frame a head and bust of Samuel 
Salt, the old Bencher, John Lamb’s employer, done in some unknown 
composition (I think neither ‘ clay’ nor ‘ plaster of Paris’) by the 
faithful clerk and servant, and given by that same servant, or 
his children, to the Norris family. It was with no ‘evil eye of 
envy’ (I hope you will believe) that I gazed upon these curious 
survivals, these unsuspected commentaries upon Elia, and won- 
dered what would become of them when this old couple passed 
away. And you will perhaps be the better pleased to learn that 
when Mr. Arthur Tween, and, a year or two later, his wife (some 
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years, I fancy, older than himself) passed away, their successor, 
a nephew, knowing my natural and pardonable interest in all that 
concerned the Lamb family, most kindly allowed them to pass 
into my possession. 

And then, after a glass of home-made ginger wine, and a stroll 
through the old-fashioned garden—it was, I remember, the ‘ time 
of gooseberries ’ and ‘ we plucked them as we passed "—Mr. Tween 
took us to see the church and Mrs. Field’s grave, the plain and 
brief inscription, ‘ Mary Field,’ with the date of death, August 5, 
1792, being just decipherable through the stains of time. We 
did not at first recognise Lamb’s description of the place, for the 
pretty church, as you approach it from the country road, stands 
level with it, but as one passes round the church a quite other 
landscape breaks upon the view—the ground sloping away rapidly 
to the valley below where the little river, the ‘Ash,’ wanders 
away to its junction with the Ouse—and as we descended the 
grass of the slope, and looked back towards the church, all became 
clear. Lovers of Elia will recall the lines, entitled ‘The Gran- 
dame,’ among Lamb’s earliest verse (they appeared in 1797, in 
the volume of Coleridge’s Poems ‘ to which are now added Poems 
by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd’) : 

. » . . On the green hill top, 
Hard by the house of Prayer, a modest roof, 
And not distinguished from its neighbour barn, 
Save by a slender-tapering length of spire, 
The Grandame sleeps: a plain stone barely tells 
The name and date to the chance passenger. 
For lowly born was she, and long had eat, 
Well-earned, the bread of service ; hers was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertained 
Scorn of base action, deed dishonourable, 
Or aught unseemly. I remember well 
Her reverend image: I remember, too, 
With what a zeal she served her master’s house 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
Delighted to recount the oft-told tale, 
Or anecdote domestic. . . 


Note in passing the influence already on Lamb throughout 
of ‘the Miltonic cadence’ (and Milton was his earliest and his 
latest love), and the tender and loving tribute ends : 

.. .. Better ’twere to tell 
How with a nobler zeal, and warmer love, 


She served her heavenly Master. I have seen 
That reverend form bent down with age and pain, 
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And rankling malady: yet not for this 

Ceased she to praise her Maker, or withdrew 

Her trust from Him, her faith, and humble hope: 
So meekly had she learnt to bear her. cross ; 

For she had studied patience in the school 

Of Christ; much comfort she had thence derived, 
And was a follower of the Nazarene. 


And then, still under Mr. Tween’s guidance, who had known the 
village surroundings all his life, we passed on, not many hundred 
yards farther, to the site of Lamb’s Blakesmoor. It was well 
that we had such a guide, for since Lamb’s day the railway (the 
Buntingford branch of the Great Eastern) has passed through 
the parish, and old roads have been diverted, and old landmarks 
removed, so that the site of the old house, now marked by a young 
plantation, would have escaped our search. But now that it 
was pointed out, we could still trace by the undulations in the 
meadow behind that site where the ‘ample pleasure-garden’ 
once ‘rose backwards from the house in triple-terraces,’ and yet 
further back, the ‘ firry wilderness, haunt of the squirrel and the 
day-long murmuring pigeon.’ And again, just below where once 
the house stood, was the quiet pool, a backwater of the little river 
Ash, which the young Charles Lamb, as he tells us, had allowed 
his childish imagination (it being beyond his then permitted bounds) 
to magnify into some ‘ romantic lake.’ But for the rest, as Lamb 
had already mournfully to confess, when writing his lovely Essay, 
in 1824, just seventy years ago, the ‘ walks and windings of Blakes- 
moor’ were no more, and the ‘ plough had passed over his pleasant 
places.’ So, too, with the group of cottages called ‘ Blenheims,’ 
some half a mile away, where had lived ‘ the fair-haired Anna ’— 
cottages still upon the ground, but remodelled and rebuilt perhaps 
often since. But the lovely summer day was there, and the same 
wych-elms on which Lamb had often gazed, and thought perhaps, 
like his friend of later life, and kindred humourist, Thomas Hood, 
were ‘close against the sky.’ And yet one more touching dis- 
covery I was to make of how this Hertfordshire landscape had 
won and filled and possessed the affections of young Charles Lamb. 
From my own childhood his early story of ‘ Rosamund Gray ’ had 
always brought me—sentimental, even hectic as it is, and based 
upon the essentially unwholesome method of Sterne ‘and Mac- 
kenzie—a kind of pleasure unsupplied by any other romance. 
The scene where this little story was laid, if I had been asked 
on that June day, I could not have remembered. When I returned 
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that evening, with new ideas and new clues working in my mind, 
to study this episode in Charles Lamb’s life, I opened the first 
pages of ‘ Rosamund Gray,’ and read as follows : 

It was now about a year and a half since old Margaret Gray had sold off all 
her effects, to pay the debts of Rosamund’s father—just after the mother had 
died of a broken heart; for her husband had fled his country to hide his shame 
ina foreign land. At that period the old lady retired to a small cottage in the 
village of Widford in Hertfordshire. 

And why, indeed, before that day should I have remembered 
this name, or had any association with it? What was Widford 
to me, or 1 to Widford ? It was a mere name, perhaps one invented 
for the occasion, and in any case of no more interest than that of 
ten thousand other rural hamlets scattered through our beauti- 
ful England. But henceforth, you will believe, it meant something 
more; and so did the fact, also to have a new significance, that 
when the brother and sister jointly wrote their ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,’ the scene of that child’s book of stories also was laid 
in Hertfordshire, in the pretty village of Amwell, within an easy 
walk of Widford—sacred to every Londoner for the pure water 
that flows from its perennial springs; perhaps even dearer to 
Charles Lamb because of Izaak Walton, who, with Venator, met 
(you may remember) ‘a pack of otter-dogs of noble Mr. Sadler’s, 
upon Amwell Hill,’ upon that ‘fine fresh May morning’ in the 
‘meadow, chequered with water-lilies and lady-smocks.’ 

And so my friend and I drove back to Ware, and to our dinner 
at the little inn; neither of us, I remember, caring much to talk, 
but both of us very happy for the unexpected light that had fallen 
upon the story of Charles and Mary Lamb, and for the new charm 
that was henceforth to rest upon ‘ Blakesmoor in Hertfordshire,’ 
and in Mary’s description of the same old mansion in ‘ Mrs, Leicester’s 
School’—the ‘Twelve Caesars’ ranged round the spacious hall, 

the Hogarth prints, and the broken battledore and shuttlecock 
‘on the marble slab in the corner,’ recalling the music of childish 
voices that had once echoed through it. And so we returned 
to town, myself all eagerness to re-write whole passages of my 
Memoir, happily still in manuscript; and more and more con- 
vinced of the soundness of Dr. Routh’s advice never to take one’s 
facts at second hand : ‘ Always verify your references ! ’ 

It was a few years later, on another lovely day in summer, 
when, with the same dear friend, I first explored Mackery End in 
the same county, and within a short walk of Wheathampstead. 

39-2 
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I have elsewhere furnished a few words of guidance for those who 
would make the excursion for themselves. This evening I would 
rather let Elia himself be your guide. Let me read you—it is 
short as it is delightful—his own story of the pilgrimage he made 
thither with his sister (his ‘cousin Bridget’ he calls her), and 
his old friend and schoolfellow, Barron Field, then home from 
New Zealand, where he held a judgeship. 

[Canon Ainger here read the Essay ‘ Mackery End in Hertford- 
shire.”] 

And now I have been telling you of experiences, the first of 
which date from many years ago. I paid more than one visit 
afterwards to Widford, and the last time I saw Mrs. Tween was 
in 1890, when Widford Church having been then lately improved, 
and its ‘ slender-tapering length of spire ’ restored to the full height 
which it had worn to the eyes of old Mrs. Field and her grand- 
children, the Rector, Mr.’ Lockwood, kindly invited me to preach 
at the re-opening. Mrs. Tween was then a widow, and in the 
following year herself passed away. Only within this last week 
T read in the ‘ Times’ obituary the death of her sister, Mrs. Charles 
Tween (the two sisters had married two brothers), at the advanced 
age of 93. Neither sister left children, and the race of Randal 
Norris is at an end. My dear friend Davis, most genial of anti- 
quaries, most helpful of fellow-workers, is also no more : 


All, all are gone—the old familiar faces. 


What cannot pass away is the singular and unique position in 
literature of those slight Essays of Lamb’s, which alone provide 
interest, or, indeed, excuse, for my narrative this evening. What is 
it constitutes the virtue which gives permanence to literary work 
of so slight, so apparently ephemeral a character, as these rambling 
disquisitions on matters so personal to the writer himself? What 
makes us not merely forgive, but be perennially grateful for, these 
miscellaneous confidences of a London clerk of homely origin 
and prosaic occupations? No answer can be given, save the 
undying attraction that belongs to the union of sincerity and 
charm, which means purity of heart, and tenderness—itself gold, 
and turning to gold all it touches—the charity which in litera- 
ture, as in life, is the grace that is above all graces, 
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COLONIAL MEMORIES. 
IV.—RODRIGUES. 
BY LADY BROOME. 


‘THE deaf, cold official Ear’ used to be a favourite phrase in the 
Crown Colonies in my day, and referred, of course, to the Ear of 
Downing Street ; but even then it seemed to me a very undeserved 
reproach, for, so far as my own experience went, or rather the experi- 
ence of my dear husband, it was only necessary to bring a grievance 
—small or large—before that much-abused department for at least 
an attempt to be made to remedy it directly. 

Take the case of Rodrigues as an example. It had been for 
many years a ‘most distressful’ dépendance of Mauritius. Once 
upon a time—early in the nineteenth century—it was a favourite 
sanatorium of the East Indian squadron, and ships were constantly 
calling there.to leave sick or wounded sailors and take away the 
convalescents. For, until 1814 brought peace and the Treaty of 
Paris, a good deal of fighting went on in that part of the Indian 
Ocean, Bourbon and L’Ile de France being the prizes of the victor. 

Apropos of those same prizes, I have always heard that L’Ile de 
France, as Mauritius used to be called in those days, was only cap- 
tured by stratagem, and that its protecting circle of reefs, quite as 
effectual as a chain of torpedoes, had kept the British frigates 
cruising outside for many a weary day. There was no reliable 
chart, and, naturally, no pilot was forthcoming. At last, very early 
one morning, a pirogue was sighted, and a smart man-of-war’s boat 
intercepted it before the shelter of the coral girdle could be gained. 
Its solitary occupant was a young fisherman, who was directly 
taken to the admiral’s ship, and, with great difficulty and with 
the aid of what was to him an enormous bribe, persuaded to 
guide the landing party’s boats through difficult passages to a suit- 
able and unexpected landing-place. The choice lay between that 
and death, and the lad chose life and wealth. But I was assured 
that from that day to this the poor man and his descendants had 
been regarded as outcasts, with whom no one in the conquered 
island would have any dealings. 

Then, as to Bourbon, the story goes that it was given back to 
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the French by that same Treaty of Paris owing to a mistaken idea 
at our own Colonial Office that it was a West Indian island, instead 
of lying only a hundred miles south of Mauritius. So ever since 
1814 poor little Rodrigues has been deserted by her naval visitors, 
and Port Mathurin had welcomed only two men-of-war in the 
sixty-five years which had passed before our visit. 

The real bad times, however, set in with the abolition of slavery, 
for it is the sort of climate where one need not work, or only work 
very little, to live. The sugar and coffee estates soon fell out of culti- 
vation, as did the cotton and even the vanilla bean, which grows so 
easily, and the island seems to have come in for more than its fair 
share of hurricanes. Then the want of communication and a market 
for exports completed the tale of its trouble ; and when an unusually 
dry season killed the rice crops, something very like a famine set in. 
This had happened several times before our day, and relief for the 
moment had, of course, been sent. 

But when, one day in the middle of the hurricane season of 1881, 
a wretched little open boat struggled across the 350 miles of Indian 
Ocean, bringing the island pilot and another sailor with a piteous 
tale of the hunger and distress which prevailed in Rodrigues, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Mauritius felt that nothing but a personal 
visit and inquiry into the cause of the constantly recurring evil 
would satisfy his Government. So an application was made at 
once through the Colonial Office for the loan of a man-of-war to 
visit the afflicted little island. There was no telegraph nearer than 
Aden twenty-three years ago, so, although the matter was taken in 
hand at once in Downing Street, it was early in June of the same 
year before it could be finally arranged. A small gunboat was all 
that had been asked for, and lo! the flagship herself—the stately 
Euryalus—was put at the Lieutenant-Governor’s disposal through 
the courtesy of the admiral of the East Indian station, who made 
an official visit of his own to Madagascar fit in with the date of 
the proposed trip to Rodrigues. 

I have felt this little explanation to be necessary of how we 
came to be standing on the poop of H.M.S. Zuryalus that lovely 
afternoon of our best mid-winter month. Our party had been kept 
as small as possible, for there was only the accommodation reserved 
for the admiral and his flag-lieutenant vacant, and our good bishop 
had begged to come to look after the spiritual needs of his small 
flock in that distant part of his diocese. 

The scene is still vividly before me: the profound calm of 
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everything after the noise and bustle of our reception on board 
were over, of which the only trace was the smoke of the saluting 
cantion still curling over the calm water. We seemed to be 
stationary, and the lovely hills, with their deep purple shadows, 
their glistening waterfalls, and the vivid green of the fields of sugar- 
cane in the valleys, appeared to be slowly gliding away under the 
most exquisite sunset sky. But all too soon the Zuryalus had 
made her way through the crowded harbour of Port Louis to what 
seemed a gate in the wall of coral reef, and headed, a few moments 
later, out to sea. A sea beautiful to behold, indeed, but of so 
rough-and-tumble a nature that the dinner party that evening was 
but small. In fact few of our party showed up much during the 
three days of alternate rolling and pitching across that rough bit 
of water, with a strong head-wind from south-east. We had really 
been making the best of our way all the time because the captain 
was very anxious to get in early on the 28th to celebrate Her 
Majesty’s coronation. No sooner, therefore, had we dropped anchor 
in the open roadstead opposite Port Mathurin than the royal 
standard flew out from our main, and the gallant old ship was, in 
a moment, dressed from stern to bow in gay flags. At noon a 
royal salute pealed out over the water—but this is anticipating 
a little, for long before noon every available boat was crowdinz 
round the Euryalus. The magistrate had come on board directly ; 
so had two very agreeable Roman Catholic priests. Every one con- 
cerned in the matter was soon deep in the arrangement of details 
connected with our official landing. 

As I had nothing to do except to put on my best bonnet at the 
proper time, I had plenty of leisure to admire the tiny island, which, 
with no other land to dwarf it, looked quite imposing from the 
deck of the Euryalus. It was difficult to believe that the highest 
hill I could see was only 1,800 feet above the sea-level, for the 
beautiful clear atmosphere seemed to magnify everything, as if one 
were looking at it through water. And there were ravines plainly 
marked, each with its little tumbling cascade, and a great deal of 
bright green foreground, which we afterwards found was not the 
inevitable sugar-cane, but a coarse, rather rank grass, affording 
excellent grazing for cattle. Indeed, Rodrigues could supply 
Mauritius entirely with beef if only there were proper communica- 
tion, but as matters then stood our supply used to come chiefly 
from Madagascar by weekly steamer. 

It was really like an English April day, even to the bite in the 
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air whenever the sun was absent during the constant scudding 
squalls—squalls which kept the poor reception committee in a state 
of anguish and anxiety not to be described. Most of them had come 
on board to arrange details, and were condemned to watch their 
beautiful arches and masts and flags being most roughly handled 
by the sou’-wester. I did my best to comfort any one who came 
my way by predictions of a fine afternoon, and to assure them that 
business—stern, serious business—was the real object of the visit. 
The heart-breaking part of it all, however, was to find that the entire 
population of Rodrigues insisted on regarding the gaily dressed 
ship, the royal salute, even the royal standard, as all being part 
and parcel of the show, and in the Lieutenant-Governor’s honour. 
I never can forget the horrified faces both of poor dear F. and the 
flag-captain of the Euryalus when this fact dawned on them. They 
were quite tragic over it, and thought me most heartless for laughing 
at the mistake. 

The alternations of sun and shower showed up with curious 
clearness the water-path which a boat would need to follow 
between the ship and the shore. It was traced quite distinctly, as 
if in a very devious track of indigo, through the bright blue water 
and the white tips breaking on the coral reefs, whilst every here 
and there a wee islet, on which earth and grass-seed were quickly 
finding their way, had pushed its head up. It seemed an object- 
lesson on the very beginning of things. The worst of all this was 
that the big ship could not come at all near the shore, and, as we 
were always to sleep on board, the little voyage twice a day entailed 
a good deal of forethought on account of the tide. 

However, both weather and tide were highly favourable by 
three o’clock that same afternoon, when the official landing took 
place with perfect success. I could not help glancing triumphantly 
at the now radiant reception committee as, with hardly a breath of 
air stirring and not a cloud in the sky, we stepped out of the 
admiral’s barge. Needless to say, the entire population of Rod- 
rigues were crowded on the little wharf, which was gaily carpeted 
with red and roofed with palm branches. Even the two condamnés, 
representing the evil-doers of the community, stood in the back- 
ground in friendly converse with their gaoler, who would not on 
any account miss the show. Our friend the pilot was there also in 
great form, and it seemed he had been taking to himself the credit 
of having arranged the visit. He was not in carpet slippers this 
time, however, which was a pity ; for, if he had only known it, the 
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carpet slippers in which he had been forced to present himself before 
the Lieutenant-Governor, after his terrible voyage in February, had, 
as he called it, ab¢méd his feet, and, adding a certain dramatic touch 
of reality to the tale of suffering, counted for something in the end. 

A resplendent guard of honour of Marines had preceded us, and 
so had the ship’s band. ‘ Ces Messieurs avec les trompettes’ became 
at once first favourites, and remained so to the end. Primitive 
and friendly as it all was, there yet was no escaping the inevitable 
addresses, which had to be in French, as that is really the language 
of the little island, though I fear it was not of the purest Parisian 
type. Happily, I could perceive no traces of famine or even of hard 
times in the crowds which surrounded us. All seemed fat, and 
buxom, and beaming. I looked anxiously at the children, for 
I remember the heart-breaking sight the poor little ones had pre- 
sented when I had passed through an Indian famine district long 
years before the Rodrigues visit. These babies were as plump as 
ortolans, and as merry as crickets. 

Friendly and almost universal handshaking brought the affair 
to an end—‘ une vraie féte de famille,’ as I heard it called—and we 
were free to adjourn to the magistrate’s pretty house for a welcome 
cup of tea. The moment it had been hastily swallowed and F. had 
got out of his gold-laced coat, he and the magistrate adjourned to 
the little court-house close by and plunged at once. into business, 
being with difficulty haled forth in time to return on board for 
a very late dinner. Nothing had an effect on their movements 
except threats of the falling tide. In fact the state of the tide 
governed—not to say tyrannised over—our arrangements that 
whole week. ‘Pray be punctual to-morrow morning, on account 
of the tide,’ was the last thing I heard at night, and no engagement 
on shore could be made until the state of the water at a given hour 
was ascertained. In spite, however, of punctuality and care, we 
had to make some ridiculous trajets, beginning in great pomp in the 
admiral’s barge, changing half-way into smaller boats, then into 
canoes, and finally being piloted through the shallows standing on 
a tiny plank laid across a stout leaf and propelled by a swimmer ; 
yet one always arrived dry-shod though much agitated. 

We had only a very few days to stay in Rodrigues, for the 
Euryalus had to return to Madagascar to pick up her admiral ; 
but there were two things which must absolutely be accomplished 
during our visit. One was an expedition to ‘The Mountain’ to 
visit the good priests and make a closer acquaintance with the 
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needs of that particular district, and the other was to have a day’s 
sport. This, I must add, was chiefly in the interests of our kind 
naval hosts, for I honestly believe that both F. and the magistrate 
would have greatly preferred a long and happy day in the court- 
house, hard at work. 

The mountain excursion entailed our leaving the ship at eight 
o’clock of a lovely morning. In fact, the bad weather seemed to 
have ceased with our landing, and it proved ideally calm and 
beautiful all that week. As no wheeled vehicle, or horse to draw 
it, exists on Rodrigues, chaises & ‘porteurs were provided for 
the two ladies of the party, and all the gentlemen walked. For 
the first five miles the road was excellent, having, indeed, been a 
‘relief work’ during one of the famines. It zigzagged up the 
steep hill-sides very easily, and wound through natural groves of 
oranges and lemons, plantains and palms, which afforded a wel- 
come shade. The small houses—cases, as they are called—looked 
trim and pretty, each with its ‘ provision ground’ of yams and 
sweet potatoes, and one soon got high enough to look over them 
on to the little town nestling among trees, with large patches 
of bright green grass between it and the sea. The Euryalus made 
a stately object in the foreground, and dwarfed the little fishing- 
boats and pirogues which swarmed around her to the size of toys. 
I noticed that the sails of these tiny craft were stained with much 
the same vivid colours one sees at Chioggia, and the colouring of 
both sky and sea was truly Italian, as were the ‘ soft airs of Para- 
dise,’ which made walking a pleasure. 

Still, many halts were called, ostensibly to admire the charming 
panorama, but also to pick wild oranges and other juicy fruits. 
Flowers, more or less wild, grew in profusion all round us, and 
I was soon laden with beautiful blossoms. 

We were already a large party when we started, and our enor- 
mous ‘ tail’ increased as we passed through each hamlet. The 
last part of the road proved merely a mountain track over rough 
boulders, and all felt glad when the hill-top was reached and we 
were once more on a tolerably level track. The village of Gabrielle 
appeared to have availed itself of every inch of cover from the 
summer hurricanes, and each ravine or dip in the ground was 
occupied by a little case and garden. A fine triumphal arch awaited 
us here, beneath which stood the two abbés, with the whole popula- 
tion of the district as a background. Such a smiling crowd, and 
such a cordial welcome ! 
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After the inevitable address, an attempt was made to raise 
‘le God-save’ (as it is always called in Mauritius), but its tones 
were wavering and uncertain, and the tune showed a tendency to 
turn into the ‘Old Hundredth,’ so it was somewhat of a relief 
when it was succeeded by a sort of hymn of welcome, which they 
all knew, and which was given with great heartiness and lung 
power. The refrain ‘ Et vivat! et vivat!’ was most spirited, and 
went really well. 

By this time, however, we all felt very hungry, and were glad 
to be taken to the presbytery, close to the little chapel, where 
déjeuner awaited us. Wild kid, poultry, eggs, and fruit made up 
an excellent meal, followed by perfect coffee ; and then the serious 
business of the day began. 

I betook myself to the sheltered side of a case, where I could 
view the sort of open-air meeting which was going on to leeward 
of the chapel, and of which F. and the priests formed the central 
figures. An interpreter had to be found, for the island has a patois 
of its own, different even from that of Mauritius. This interpreter 
was an Irishman, and his gestures were so dramatic that I could really 
make a good guess at the story which was being unfolded; but 
I felt somewhat puzzled when, towards the end, he flung his old 
hat on the ground and danced on it. I wondered if he was asking 
for Home Rule! All the men in the settlement had crowded round 
F. and the priests, and I found myself the centre of a large gathering 
of the women of Gabrielle. Children were there in numbers, but 
had no chance of getting near me, and there was always the diffi- 
culty of the language. What my smiling jet-black friends seemed 
most curious about was my ‘civil status,’ and that of the other 
lady. ‘Madame ou Ma’amzelle ?’ was the incessant question to 
both of us. I singled out one extraordinarily ugly but beaming 
and big, fat girl to put the same question to, and I can never forget 
the droll air of coquetry with which she laid one black finger against 
an equally black cheek, turned her head aside, and murmured 
bashfully, ‘ Moi, je suis Modeste.’ 

This out-of-door parliament lasted a couple of hours, and by 
that time all the burning questions and even the grievances had 
been laid before the Lieutenant-Governor, and it was necessary to 
make a start if we were to catch the tyrant tide. So the proces- 
sion re-formed, only with the chaises & porteurs left out, for we 
ladies preferred to walk down, especially at first; and off we set, 
the priests leading, our little party next, and a dense crowd every- 
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where. They all sang hymns, winding up with the first we had 
heard, and lusty shouts of ‘ Et vivat! et vivat!’ pursued us almost 
to the bottom of the hill, Never was a more affectionate leave- 
taking, and the expressions of gratitude to F. for the trouble 
he had taken were really most touching. We carried the dear 
abbés back to dine on board with us, as there was yet much to be 
discussed. 

The next day was supposed to be one of rest as far as exercise 
went, and whilst F. was busy indoors with work, I was taken by 
the magistrate’s wife round the little town of Port Mathurin to 
visit the school and the tiny hospital, as well as to return the calls 
of some of the leading ladies. It is a very healthy island apparently, 
much more so than Mauritius, but then it is not so desperately 
overcrowded as its big sister. The chief complaint I heard was of 
the idleness and inertia of the people themselves, and of how diffi- 
cult it was to induce them to do anything except dawdle—good- 
humouredly enough—through their lives. Of course, this partly 
accounts for the famine and distress. They just live from day to 
day, and make no sort of provision for even the morrow, still less 
the rainy or hurricane day. 

There certainly was no inertia, however, on the part of the 
children at a christening service the bishop held in the schoolroom 
that afternoon. Such vigorous protests against the sacred rite could 
not be imagined, and it was difficult to get through it on account 
of the noise of the children’s shrieks. The mothers did not seem in 
the least distressed or alarmed at the outcries of their offspring ; 
indeed, one black lady remarked to me—I was the universal god- 
mother—‘ C’est peut-étre M. le Diable qui s’en va?’ I can’t think 
why the children were so terrified, because the bishop christened 
the babies first, and all was calm and holy peace until I attempted 
to lead up a small boy of about four years old. He started a wild 
yell and frantic struggles, in which all the others joined, till at last 
I felt inclined to take part in the chorus of sobs myself. The 
bishop’s tact and gentle patience were marvellous, but did not 
avail to allay the fears of the neophytes. 

Our last day at Rodrigues held, indeed, hard work, for we 
spent it from an early hour en chasse, the paraphernalia of which 
might have served for at least a small punitive expedition. Such 
munitions of war, in the shape of guns and cartridges! and the 
commissariat was on an equally liberal scale. This excursion took 
us quite to the other side of the island, and we crossed a little bay 
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to get to it, so a small fleet of fishing-boats had been commandeered 
for the occasion. This brought us in touch with most of the fisher- 
folk, and F. seized the opportunity of thoroughly investigating their 
needs and wants. 

There is really a good deal of game on the island ; deer, part- 
ridges, and wild guinea-fowl were promised us ; but, alas! we had 
reckoned without the first lieutenant of the Zuryalus, who availed 
himself of our absence to have a thoroughly happy day with his 
big guns, the noise of which drove every beast and bird as far 
away as possible. However, there was still the long delightful day 
in the open air, and it was always possible to get shade beneath 
the vacoas, a sort of palm, common also in Mauritius, of whose 
fibre sacks, baskets, and lots of useful things are made. But the 
Latanier is the maid-of-all-work among palms. All the little cases 
are built and thatched with it, its fibre makes excellent rope, and 
doubtless it could be turned to many other uses. 

In spite of our really enormous luncheon, we were bidden 
to a banquet on our return to Port Mathurin, and that day actually 
ended with a ball! We had made ourselves independent of the 
tyranny of the tide for once, and had brought our evening things 
on shore with us, so a very sunburnt and sleepy group in uniforms 
and ball dresses made the best of their way on foot to the court- 
house somewhere about nine o’clock, and absolutely danced with 
spirit and vigour until the coxswain put his head in at the door 
and murmured ‘ Tide’s falling, sir.’ It was only about midnight, 
but we all fled like so many Cinderellas. No need to wrap up, for 
a lace scarf was sufficient on such a balmy night, and the moonlight 
felt quite warm. 

We certainly would not have been allowed to take so hurried a 
departure had it not been settled that we were to breakfast on 
shore next morning and make our real farewells then. The guard 
of honour and the ‘trompettes’ preceded us once more, and there 
was a sort of attempt at an official ‘send-off.’ But the islanders 
took the matter in their own hands this time, and I really believe 
every human being in Rodrigues came to see us off, and to thank 
and bless ‘ Excellence’ for having paid them so long a visit. The 
‘condamnés’ were there too, and solemnly promised me to be 
models of good behaviour for the future. My numerous god- 
children were now (scantily) clothed, but in their right minds, and 
their mothers tried hard to get them to express their regret for 
having been ‘si méchant’; but that part of the performance did 
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not come off. However, they got their bags of sugar plums all the 
same. 

The inevitable address was got through in dumb show, and we 
were followed not only to the water’s edge but into the water itself 
by the affectionate farewells of all the poor people. It was so 
touching, the way they brought gifts. Modeste was there with 
oranges and eggs in each hand. Indeed, I may mention here that 
eggs, however fresh, are very embarrassing tokens of affection when 
given in dozens. I presented all mine to the fo’castle, as well as 
sundry sacks of oranges ; and as for my bouquets, they would have 
stocked a flower-shop. It was quite with difficulty we pushed off 
at last. Fortunately the tide allowed the admiral’s barge to come 
up to the little jetty, for I am sure if we had started on a palm leaf, 
as we sometimes did, there would have been disasters and wet feet, 
to say the least of it. 

By the time the Zuryalus was reached, she was found to be 
ringed round by boats of all sorts and sizes, and it was quite diffi- 
cult to get first on board and then off. ‘ Et vivat!’ rang out in 
great force on every side, and even a tremulous ‘ God-save ’ ; but the 
hearty thanks and benedictions were the pleasantest sounds. At 
last the screw turned, and the fine old ship headed once more for 
the wide ocean. The boats and waving kerchiefs were soon dwarfed 
into so many dots on the dancing waves, and in an hour or two we 
had looked our last on Rodrigues. 

The wind was fair for going back, and the voyage proved quite 
smooth as well as very pleasant. ‘Ces Messieurs avec les trom- 
pettes’ discoursed delightful music to us after dinner, and the soft 
moonlight lasted all the way back. The dear old Huryalus has 
gone the way of old ships, but has happily left a smart successor to 
her name and fame. Regular communication (that is to say, as 
regular as the hurricanes will allow) has been established with 
Rodrigues, and it must be more prosperous, for I see by the latest 
returns that the population has doubled itself since that delightful 
Visit. 
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IN THE BYRE. 


THE warm milk swishes in the pail ; 

The kine’s warm breathing fills the byre ; 
My brow, against the warm flanks prest, 

Throbs, as with hands that may not tire, 

I ease the straining teats, nor rest 

Until the teeming udders fail. 


Yet, louder than the hissing spurt, 

‘ My wild heart flutters at my side ; 

And in my ears the pulses drum ; 

As through my veins a burning tide 
The hot blood gushes ; blind and dumb, 
I shudder like a creature hurt. 


One moment, in the pool of light 

That quivers by the open door 

A shadow fell as they went by ; 

I raised my eyes; then looked no more ; 
They gazed upon the western sky 

With parted lips and foreheads bright. 


They passed ; and, though I, toiling, bide, 
My bitter thoughts are at their heel, 

And follow where their footsteps go ; 

I see the peewit rise and wheel 

Round them with creaking wings and slow ; 
I tread the sheep track at their side. 


I cross with them the roaring burn ; 
With them I scale the grey stone-dyke ; 
I pant behind them through the brake 
That climbs the crag; the last rays strike 
The rippling waters of the lake, 

Far, far below, as, in the fern, 
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They sink, to watch the bobbing coots 
That dive among the reedy sedge ; 

A sheep from some far shieling cries ; 
Gold-quivering on the fell’s far edge, 
The day’s last glimmer fades and dies ; 
Night gathers ; and a far owl hoots. 


Then, as he turns to her the light 
Leaps in her eyes ; and, blind, I flee 
Across the fells—as I have fled 
Through nights of quaking agony, 

Till day’s cold dawning, pale and dread, 
Hath bat the sii dark to —_— 


O big, brown kine within the lane 
Life stirs no tumult in the pools 

Of your brown eyes that gaze at me ; 
But I, within the net of fools 
Entangled, must for ever be 

The prey of passion’s prisoned fire. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
































MODERN THEORIES OF LIGHT. 


Ir must be confessed, I think, that the present aspect of some 
branches of physical science, as they may be supposed to present 
themselves to the untrained eye, is calculated to suggest the idea 
of a troubled sea rather than that of a quiet, cultivated plain ; that 
it must seem to most that in these departments the days of ordered 
regular progress have passed away, and now the times, though 
not less productive of facts than those that went before them, are 
stormy and exciting rather than truly illuminating. 

And yet this is not really a true picture of the state of things. 
It only seems so if we choose our standpoint badly. Let me give 
an illustration. Imagine two people watching an express train— 
one from the platform of a station through which the train has 
just rushed, the other from a vantage point a little further distant 
and a little to one side. What do they see? To the first, as the 
reader will discover if he tries the experiment, the train seems 
to move away fitfully; to take a succession of jumps, as it were. 
The second, on the other hand, forms a truer judgment; to him 
the movement of the flying train appears even and continuous ; 
he sees none of the stops and starts that the man on the plat- 
form believes himself to have detected. 

And so it is in regard to the progress of the branches of science 
that are in my mind. If we stand too near, or select our stand- 
point badly, if we concentrate our gaze on the last discovery, or even 
on the last few discoveries, much will escape our notice, and we 
shall form a picture very different from that seen by an observer 
who secures a wider field of view, so that he perceives whence 
each new departure starts, and can form an opinion as to what 
the direction of the next movement is likely to be. In short, 
if we wish to understand the significance of the discoveries in 
physics and chemistry that have startled the world during the 
last few years, we must stand back, as it were, so that we may 
see them in relation to the events which came before them. We 
must, in fact, know something of the steps which led up to them, 
something of the history of the group of facts or ideas to which 
they belong. 

VOL. XVI .—NO. 95, N.S. 40 
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If Dr. Thomas Young could have revisited the famous lecture 
theatre of the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, where once he 
taught, on the evening of Friday, April 19, 1901, when Professor J. J. 
Thomson was demonstrating the existence of particles a thousand 
times smaller than atoms of hydrogen which move with velocities 
comparable with the velocity of light, and if he had been shown how 
these particles generate light when they fall upon dense obstacles, 
it seems likely he might have jumped to the conclusion that, after 
all, the wave theory of light which he had done so much to establish 
was dethroned, and that the corpuscular theory of Newton was 
about to reign once again in its stead. And yet one may hazard 
the guess that Professor Thomson was never more convinced than 
at that moment of the soundness of the wave theory. 

The present position of the wave theory of light is not, I think, 
very difficult to understand if once we get the facts before us in their 
proper relations ; but to those who have not had an opportunity for 
doing this the whole question of the nature of light must by this 
time have become very perplexing. They have understood for years 
that light consists of waves or ripples in something called ‘ the 
ether’; but what is this they hear about the light-producing 
corpuscles in the radiations of radium, about a new theory which 
teaches that the Aurora Borealis is produced through the impacts 
of minute corpuscles shot out by the sun on the earth’s atmosphere, 
and about the light-producing powers of the electrons in the cathode 
streams of the Crookes’ vacuum tube? What have these to do 
with waves and ether ? 

To get the answer to these questions, let us endeavour to trace 
the history of the wave theory ; let us see how it stands at this 
moment, and what, if any, is the part played by these corpuscles 
in the generation of light waves. 

Before we begin our survey, I must ask my readers to remember 
that light travels in straight lines with a velocity in air of about 
186,000 miles per second. That when a ray of light passing through 
the air meets a solid object, such as a sheet of silver or glass, it 
may rebound, as it were, or be reflected, as happens when it-falls , 
on a polished silver plate, or may pass through the solid more or 
less completely, as happens when a light ray falls on a sheet of 
any transparent solid. That in this latter case the ray is turned 
out of its original course, refracted, at the surface of the solid, unless 
it fall upon it at a right angle, and that it is again diverted, only 
in the opposite sense, when, emerging from the denser medium, . 
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it passes again into the less dense medium, the air. Also, that 
white light is not homogeneous, but is a mixture, Newton having 
resolved it into its components, as we all know, by means of a tri- 
angular glass prism. And, finally, that the study of the spectrum 
by modifications of Newton’s method has revealed the fact that 
all light is not visible. There being light which we can detect 
photographically and in other ways to which the human eye does 
not respond, some of these invisible rays being found beyond the 
visible part at the violet end of the spectrum, others beyond the 
visible part at the red end. 

It will be found later that the fact that certain invisible radia- 
tions can be reflected, refracted, and polarised? like light is taken as 
evidence that, though we cannot detect them with our eyes, they 
are of similar nature to light waves. On the other hand, the radia- 
tions of radium cannot be reflected, refracted, and polarised, and 
we have reason to think that these radiations are largely made up 
of particles as large as atoms together with smaller corpuscles. 
We must not, however, draw the conclusion that all radiations 
which cannot be reflected, refracted, and polarised are corpuscular 
like those of radium. That would be going too far. 

In 1857 Whewell wrote of Optics that she had reached her 
grand generalisation ‘in a few years by sagacious and happy 
speculations.” But Whewell was wrong if he supposed that the 
main structure of optical theory was then complete. For it was 
not so. Its foundations were laid, and well laid, by our fellow 
countryman, Thomas Young, and Fresnel, the French engineer. 
But that is all. Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, Hertz, Zeeman and 
other master builders have been busy on the superstructure for 
half a century since then, and yet to-day physicists only begin 
to think they see what that superstructure is going to be. 

The theory of light adopted by Newton was the ‘ corpuscular ’ 
or ‘emission’ theory. We all know that when a particle of flint 
strikes hard steel, flashes of light may be seen, and that not so 
very long ago fires were lighted and muskets discharged by sparks 
produced by means of these flashes. Such facts as these, perhaps, 


1 When a beam of light falls upon a plate of tourmaline cut parallel to the 
axis of the crystal only part of the light passes through the tourmaline, and the 
properties of the transmitted beam lead us to suppose that the vibrations are all 
executed in one plane, which is transverse to the direction of the beam; e.y. 
they might all be vertical vibrations, or all horizontal vibrations. Such light is 
said to be polarised. 

40—2 
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inspired the”authors of the corpuscular theory. For this theory 
assumed that every self-luminous body emits very small material 
particles which cause the sensation of light when they enter the 
eye and fall upon the retina. To-day the corpuscular hypothesis 
seems to us as ‘ dead as a door nail,’ yet it had so much to recommend 
it that it has been said that if the existence of electrons and 
the modern experiments on the pressure of light had been known 
to Newton and his successors it is possible we might not yet have 
heard of the undulatory theory; while those who are familiar 
with the story of radium will remember that we explain the power 
of this mysterious substance to illuminate the closed eye in the 
dark by an hypothesis which closely resembles the old cor- 
puscular theory ; except that in this modern instance it is not 
asserted that the retina responds directly to the corpuscles, but 
that it is chiefly excited by ‘light’ given out by the cornea and 
lens of the eye, which become luminous under the influence of the 
B and y rays of radium. 

From the very first, however, formidable objections to the 
emission theory presented themselves. It accounted for much. 
For example, it was found to be consistent with the fact that 
light travels in straight lines from its source to the recipient, and 
it agreed with the observed laws of the reflection of light. But 
it broke down in other directions. Thus, according to the emission 
theory, light should travel more rapidly through such substances 
as glass, water, and diamond than through a gas such as air; but 
in reality light travels faster through the latter than through the 
former substances. Again, when a beam of light strikes a surface 
of glass or some other similar transparent substance, some of it 
travels on through the glass, some of it is reflected from the surface, 
instead of all of it passing through the glass or all rebounding, 
as we should expect material corpuscles to do :—a difficulty which 
forced Newton so to modify the theory that it has been said to 
have acquired in his hands considerable resemblance to the rival 
hypothesis; since to account for the ‘fits of easy reflection and 
easy transmission,’ to which the corpuscles were supposed to be 
subject, Newton found it necessary to imagine all space to be 
filled with an ‘ether’ in which the corpuscles generate waves on 
striking a reflecting or refracting surface, which waves, overtaking 
the corpuscles, assist or oppose their motions periodically, and 
thus determine whether at any fresh surface they rebound or 
pass onward according to the law of refraction and the nature 
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of the substance. The late Professor Preston, in his treatise on 
light, sums up the objections to the emission theory as follows: 
‘We believe,’ he says, ‘an ingenious exponent of the emission 
theory, by suitably framing his fundamental postulates, might 
fairly meet all the objections that have been raised against it.’ 
But it will be found on an examination of the whole ‘ that these 
necessary postulates endow the corpuscles with the periodic charac- 
teristics of a wave motion.’ But when this is done the corpuscles 
become superfluous, since wave motion alone has been shown 
to sufficiently explain the phenomena. It may be added here, 
though perhaps it does not greatly strengthen the argument for the 
wave theory, that now we have become aware of the existence 
in cathode streams and elsewhere of minute particles of the order 
of the corpuscles imagined by Newton which move with velocities 
comparable to the velocity of light, we find that though these do, 
indeed, cause the sensation of light when they enter the eye, they 
do so not by direct impact on the retina, but indirectly by inducing 
fluorescence of the tissues in front of the retina; and that these 
corpuscles, unlike true light, cannot be reflected, refracted, or 
polarised. 

If it be admitted that light is a manifestation of energy, then, 
remembering that energy is by hypothesis indestructible. aud that 
light from the sun takes about eight minutes to reach the earth, 
we have to find where this energy is stored during those eight 
minutes when it is neither on the sun nor on the earth, and by 
what it is carried across the space that separates us from the sun. 
The emission theory, according to which it is carried by minute 
corpuscles, we have already abandoned. But if the energy of light 
is not carried to us from the sun by these imaginary projectiles, 
the corpuscles, how then does it reach us? The only alternative 
that has been conceived, and it is found.to fit the facts, has been to 
suppose that all space, and perhaps all matter, is full of a con- 
tinuous medium, ‘the ether,’ and that the propagation of light 
depends upon waves in this ether, which when once started at any 
point in it by a luminous body, say by the sun, are propagated 
from one portion to another successively till at last they reach the 
eye or some other receiver. The idea of such a medium as is here 
suggested has seemed so little objectionable to philosophers in the 
past that at the time of Descartes ethers seem to have been invented 


1 It might be more correct to think of the particles of matter as bathed in 
the ether. 
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on the slightest provocation, till at one time all space had been 
filled with them many times over. But to-day only one survives— 
viz. that invented by Huyghens to account for the propagation of 
light. 
Young, Fresnel, and the other workers who established the 
wave theory found themselves able to throw little light on the 
nature of the ether itself. If light consists of waves, then these 
waves must be waves in something or waves of something, and this 
something must be very different from anything we are at present 
acquainted with. It cannot be a solid like a stone, nor a liquid 
like water, nor can it be a gas, for the interstellar space and the 
most completely evacuated receivers transmit light, and, therefore, 
are filled with ether. It must be something vastly less dense than 
any gas, yet it must be incompressible and resist being torn or cut 
asunder more strongly than steel. It is not a jelly, for things can 
move about in it far more freely than in air, and yet it resists 
cutting and tearing, and propagates vibrations which are com- 
municated to it. We assume its existence, and we deduce its pro- 
perties from what we know about light and radiant heat; and our 
conviction of the truth of these deductions has been strengthened 
by the discovery that these properties of the ether are those re- 
quired to account for many electrical and magnetic phenomena. 
But what it is we do not know. When we expend energy in 
electrifying a body or in raising it from the earth’s surface, so that 
energy disappears, or becomes potential, as we say, it may be that 
the energy passes somehow into the ether, much as the energy of 
light is stored in the ether during the period which elapses between 
its disappearance from the sun and its re-appearance at or near the 
earth’s surface eight minutes afterwards. 

The nearest approach to an idea of the properties of the ether 
can be got, perhaps, by making a simple experiment with a large 
lump of jelly and two hat pins, If you stick the hat pins into 
opposite sides of the jelly and make one of them quiver up and 
down, or from side to side, or in a circular direction, you will find 
its motions are so conveyed to the second hat pin that this also 
moves in a corresponding manner. The waves which start from 
the first pin find their way through the jelly to the second without 
undergoing any change in their general character. Note, however, 
that this does not show that the ether is a jelly. It only affords us 
an ocular demonstration of the transference of energy from one 
point in a medium to another by waves of a particular kind. 
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We must admit that the ether permeates not only the inter- 
stellar space that separates the heavenly bodies, but also all those 
forms of matter by which luminous, electric, and magnetic dis- 
turbances can be transmitted. For the vibrations we meet with 
among the material particles of such substances as glass or air 
travel far too sluggishly to allow us to suppose that light, for 
example, may be conveyed by vibrations among their molecules, 
though we may believe these molecules are not without their influ- 
ence, when we remember that light does not travel at all through 
some things and travels with different velocities through those 
which do transmit it. 

If we throw a stone into a pool of still water, we see a succes- 
sion of waves start from the point where the stone strikes the 
water and spread out to the banks in every direction. And those 
who have studied the phenomena of sound tell us that this is 
propagated by waves in the air which spread from the source of the 
disturbance in every direction in an analogous though not in an 
exactly similar manner. But when we seek to explain the propaga- 
tion of light by waves, two difficulties arrest us. First, as we have 
already seen, since light is propagated in the most perfect vacuum, 
and through the interstellar spaces as readily as in glass, water, or 
air, we must discover or invent something in which its waves can be 
generated, and through which they can move in space. This we 
have accomplished by means of the ether. Secondly, that waves 
like sound waves will not, it is found, account for the actual 
characteristics of light in a satisfactory way. 

If we think of wave motion in a gas or liquid, and conceive it 
to depend on movements of the molecules of the substance con- 
cerned, we shall see that these movements might, in effect, take 
place in several ways. Imagine, for example, that waves pass in 
the direction of the lines of type on this page, and from left to 
right, and that the printed letters represent the particles of 
matter. Then you will see that the waves might be produced by 
the particles oscillating longitudinally, backwards and forwards, 
along the line of propagation in such a way as to produce alternate 
states of compression and rarefaction as suggested below : 
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And, again, on the other hand, that the particles might swing 
across the line transversely, upwards and downwards, so as to 
produce undulations of quite a different order, like those suggested 
by this second figure, in which two complete waves are indi- 
cated : 





Now sound is propagated through the air by waves of the first 
kind—by longitudinal waves, and in the early days of the undula- 
tory theory luminous undulations were supposed to be of a similar 
character. Unfortunately, however, the phenomena of polarisa- 
tion of light could not be accounted for by waves of this kind; 
and this led Newton to reject the wave theory, and delayed its 
final triumph till Fresnel, following up a suggestion made before 
his time that light waves might be transverse waves, overcame the 
difficulty, and so cleared the way for a new era in optics. 

This generalisation, the wave theory of light, had hardly had 
time to become familiar when Faraday, in 1845, made a discovery 
which, though it stood alone for a time, was the herald of some of 
the greatest triumphs of science in modern times. This discovery 
revealed the pregnant fact that a strong magnet exercises a peculiar 
action on polarised light, and established a relation between light 
and magnetism which gave a new turn to the trend of thought, 
and resulted, in the end, in nothing less than the annexation of the 
science of light by the science of electricity. 

If you turn over the pages of some modern books on electricity, 
you will very likely find out that the electrician of to-day no longer 
thinks all electrical phenomena can be sufficiently explained by the 
hypothesis that electrified bodies carry in them something, called 
electricity, which can flow through the pores, or perhaps even 
through the substance, of many forms of matter, more or less as 
water will flow through a tube. Your authors may find it con- 
venient to discuss many phenomena from the point of view of this 
hypothesis, but you will discover that sometimes they are thinking 
of wave motion rather than of the flow of any kind of fluid. 

It has now long been known to us that masses of matter may 
be set in motion by making use of the repulsions between magnets 
and circuits carrying currents of electricity. Again, modern 
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research shows us that electrical disturbances like those made use 
of in wireless telegraphy can be propagated, like light, at vast 
velocities through great distances, even though no tangible connec- 
tion exists between the source of the disturbance and the distant 
receiver by which we can suppose the disturbance to be carried. 
Facts like these, when carefully considered, could not fail as they 
accumulated to give new colour to electrical theory. For if we 
admit that energy is indestructible, then, when it disappears at one 
spot and subsequently re-appears at another, it must have con- 
tinued in existence, as we said before, in the interval :—a considera- 
tion which seems to compel us to conclude that in the case of 
electrical disturbances such as those we are thinking of, as in the 
case of light, the energy concerned must be conveyed by the aid 
of a medium of some sort or other—possibly, indeed, by the ether. 

But does not this suggest an analogy, more or less close, between 
the electrical disturbances in question and light itself? And if 
there is such an analogy, if there be waves of electricity as well as 
waves of light, then, is it not clear that we have a definite and 
most interesting problem presented to us—viz. to find whether 
electric waves and light waves are similar or dissimilar in their 
properties, and, in the latter case, to ascertain what, if any, are 
the relations between them ? 

The first ‘ electromagnetic theory of light’ was proposed ‘as a 
matter for speculation’ by Faraday in 1846. But the first real 
step towards the establishment of such a theory was taken by Clerk 
Maxwell in the course of his studies of electricity some years later, 
when he found the ‘ elasticity of the magnetic medium in air to be 
the same as that of the luminous medium, “ the ether,” if,’ as he 
says, ‘ these two co-existent, co-extensive, and equally elastic media 
are not rather one medium.’ 

Clerk Maxwell’s work is not easy to follow, and it could 
not be made clear within the limits of a short article. But much 
may be learnt about it from a perusal of Professor Glazebrook’s 
‘ Life of Maxwell,’ or from that fascinating book ‘ Modern Views of 
Electricity,’ by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Put briefly, the theory is this: That light consists of electric 
vibrations in the ether, and that light waves are electric waves. 
Light waves and electric disturbances travel through space and 
through the air and some other substances with the same velocity, 
but they differ in this respect, that while many thousands of the 
longest visible light waves can be packed within an inch, the elec- 
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trical disturbances are of far greater length. An electric wave may 
be feet, miles, or even many thousands of miles in length, and 
none, I think, have been detected of much smaller length than 
two or three inches. All our methods of exciting the small light 
waves by burning oil or gas, by igniting solids like the materials 
of the incandescent mantle, or by means of electricity are very 
wasteful. A boy turning a handle, as Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed 
out, might replace the boilers and dynamos of an electric light 
installation if we knew how to excite and maintain electric vibra- 
tions of sufficiently small wave length. How to do this is one of 
the practical problems which the electrical engineer has to face. 

Maxwell’s theory was first proposed about 1861. By 1888 it 
was generally admitted in this country that an electrical distur- 
bance at any point is transmitted from that point by means of the 
ether, and that electric vibrations like waves of light, and unlike . 
sound waves, are at right angles to the direction in which the waves 
are propagated—that is to say, they are not different in kind from 
light waves. But these ideas were by no means generally accepted 
in other countries until Hertz, about the latter date, set himself 
the task of testing them experimentally. 

A theory, above all, we must remember, is a tool—a tool with 
which we may win knowledge. But the ideas suggested by a 
theory must be verified. If invisible electric disturbances truly be 
light waves, then should it not be possible to reflect, refract, and 
polarise them ? 

This was the problem Hertz attacked at the suggestion, I believe, 
of Helmholtz. And with complete success. He invented means of 
recognising the invisible electric waves and of measuring their wavé 
lengths. He found that they travel in air with the velocity of 
light. He showed that they could be reflected, refracted, and 
polarised—that is to say, he showed they had the characteristic 
qualities of light. 

Now let us turn our attention, for a moment, to the electrons 
or corpuscles which Dr. J. J. Thomson recognised some years ago 
in the cathode streams :—those electrified particles, nearly a thou- 
sand times smaller than atoms of hydrogen, which generate light 
when they fall upon responsive matter, which can illuminate the 
eye, and which are thought to be the cause of the Aurora Borealis. 
Is it not possible that these may be the corpuscles of Newton ? 
That there is, as it were, light of two kinds—corpuscular light, and 
light due to wave motion? This question, I think, may very well 
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have arisen in the minds of those who are interested in these 
matters, but who have been unable to follow them closely. On 
the whole, the answer must be ‘No.’ The electrons or corpuscles 
emitted by radium, and found in the cathode streams, no doubt 
are of such an order of minuteness as those conceived by Newton. 
They move with velocities which, though smaller than the velocity 
of light, may be compared with the latter.! They render the front 
of the eyeball and many other things luminous when they fall 
upon them, and it is suggested that they are shot off from the sun, 
and then, falling upon our atmosphere, are the cause of the beautiful 
Northern Lights. They can carry energy, that is to say, across the 
interstellar space, and yield it up again as light at the end of their 
journey. But they want the essential characters of light. They 
have not been reflected, refracted, and polarised. 

And yet, according to recent speculations, the electrons, 
though they are not light, play an important part—perhaps I 
should say an all-important part—in the generation of light. 
For we learn from the most advanced workers in this field that 
the electrons or corpuscles may perhaps be regarded as a sort of 
electric appendage of the chemical atoms capable of moving in 
or round the atoms. In fact, that they may be a sort of electrical 
satellite of the atoms. And, further, that it may be the pulsations 
of the electrons which give matter its connection with the ether. 
That it may be the vibrations of the electrons of the atoms, during 
accelerative periods, which give the latter their power of gene- 
tating waves in the ether; in which case the kind of vibration 
produced by any atom would depend upon the vibrations of the 
electrons it carries, every frequency of vibration corresponding 
to a definite line in the spectrum. 

But electrons carry negative charges of electricity, and there- 
fore we should expect an electron revolving round or in an atom to 
behave like an electric current. Now, from what we know about 
the influence of magnetic fields on electric currents, this would lead 
us to expect that the motions of electrons could be altered by means 
of magnets. But changes in the motions of the electrons would alter 
the character of the waves generated by them in the ether—that 
is to say, it would modify the refrangibility of the light produced. 
But this is a change that we might hope to detect by means of the 
spectroscope, for such a change might be expected to reveal itself 


1 The velocity of light is about 186,000 miles per second. That of the most 
quickly moving corpuscles is about two-thirds as great. 
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in the case of any given element by a multiplication of the lines in 
its spectrum; a given line being doubled, for example, or tripled, 
or even altered to a further extent. The possibility of magnets 
producing effects of this kind on light was perceived, on theoretical 
grounds, as long ago as 1895 by Dr. Larmor, of Cambridge, and 
had, in fact, been looked for even earlier by Faraday, though he 
did not expect to find it on the above grounds. In 1897 it was 
actually observed by Zeeman in the case of the spectrum of sodium, 
and since then a number of workers have verified and added to his 
observations, thus bringing fresh support to the electromagnetic 
theory, and also, I may add, strengthening our belief in the existence 
of the electrons and supporting this ‘ electron theory of radiation’ 
which we owe to the work and thought of such men as Dr. John- 
stone Stoney, Dr. H. A. Lorentz, Dr. Zeeman, and others. 

And now, in conclusion, let us return for a moment to the 
point from whence we started. Observe how the combination of 
hypothesis and experiment has proceeded regularly and gradually, 
step by step, ‘never hasting, never resting.’ First, the wave 
theory of Young and Fresnel ; then the electromagnetic theory of 
Clerk Maxwell, and its verification by Hertz; then, again, the 
discovery of electrons, and the idea that these may confer upon 
atoms the power of generating wave motions in the ether; while 
the ‘ Zeeman effect,’ only observed in 1897, falls into its place and 
helps to bind the whole together. Here, whatever may be the fate 
of ‘the electron theory of the magnetisation of light,’ is nothing 
but orderly progress. 

W. A. SHENSTONE. 
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THE CUCKOO WHOSE NEST WAS MADE 
FOR HER. 


Ir you have been wisely and well brought up, you will have read 
the story of the man who killed the cuckoo. This, on the con- 
trary, is the story of one who tried to do a cuckoo a good turn. 
But they did not remain friends afterwards, as you shall hear. 

Cobbin, when he began life on his own account, having lost 
father and mother, was not thought much of by those who em- 
ployed him, however much they came to think of him afterwards ; 
so, as he seemed fit for nothing better, they sent him into the 
fields to scare birds. Before long he knew more about birds than 
he did about his fellow-men, understanding their talk and their 
ways, as we also should were we not so concerned over ourselves. 
He knew all the kinds, and their qualities, how some were peace- 
loving, and some quarrelsome, many foolish, and a few wise ; and 
he knew that of all the birds that flew under heaven the cuckoo 
was the vainest of heart. Its very note was a crow over other 
birds. ‘ You slave for a living, while I live idle,’ was its boast. 
‘I lay my eggs, and you hatch them! I, the cuckoo, am the most 
indolent of birds ; you, the drudges, listen, and be envious !’ 

Cobbin would talk now and then to a cuckoo which came and sat 
in the tree under which he plied his clappers ; and the bird’s answers 
to him were all pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy. - Never was a 
creature so contented with itself, having so little to be proud of. 

‘I should be ashamed,’ said Cobbin, ‘to be a bird, and not 
know how to make a nest.’ 

‘Who says I don’t know how to make a nest ?’ retorted the 
cuckoo. ‘I have no need for one. Other birds are only too 
pleased to look after my brood for me. Why waste my time ?’ 

‘You do nothing but waste it,’ said Cobbin. 

‘Not if I get what I want out of it; that’s not wasting it! 
“ Stuff while you can, and be lazy while you may,” is my motto.’ 

Cobbin threw a stone up at the bird, and drove her away. ‘Go 
and be lazy somewhere else, then!’ said he. ‘I’m tired of you.’ 

But the cuckoo had the most imperturbable good opinion of 
herself, and was back again the next day talking on the same dear 
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topic—the pleasure it was to have her own whimsical way in life. 
The cuckoo says a great many things on its two notes to those 
that have ears to hear it. 

Now Cobbin was cunning in his own slow way, when he allowed 
himself to think at all; and he remembered that in a week’s time 
there was to be a great cattle-market and sheep-fair on One Tree 
Hill, to which all the world would be coming. So the next day he 
said to the cuckoo : ‘I have been telling folk that you could easily 
build a nest for yourself if you chose to ; but not a soul will believe 
me. They say laziness has made you clumsy of claw ; some even 
think you have grown web-footed.’ 

‘They think that, do they ?’ said the cuckoo, ruffling at the 
injustice of it. 

‘Now,’ said Cobbin, ‘I have been thinking that to make a nest 
because you want one may be a poor sort of thing to do; but to | 
make a nest that you haven’t the least use for, merely for the honour 
and glory of it—that would be rather fine, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘Hey?’ said the cuckoo. ‘That sounds reasonable. Say it 
again, will you 2” 

Cobbin repeated his proposition, and the cuckoo sat with head 
on one side, lifting first one claw and then the other, considering 
the matter. 

‘Well,’ she said at last, ‘I don’t say there isn’t something in it. 
[ll think it over.’ And, so saying, she flew away to fresh pastures. 

The next day she returned. ‘ What are people saying about 
me now ?” she inquired, choosing a bough to sit down on:—‘ me 
and my nest, I mean.’ 

‘Not much that’s new,’ replied Cobbin. ‘When I told them 
you were thinking about it, they laughed, and said you might 
think till your tail-feathers fell out, but that nothing else would 
ever come of it.’ 

This did not please the cuckoo any more than the previous 
saying had done. ‘That shows their ignorance,’ said she. ‘As a 
matter of fact, I have designed one; but I’m too lazy to carry 
it out.’ 

Cobbin said: ‘If you would only start making it, why, you 
would have all the people from miles round to look at you!’ 

‘Should I ?’ said the cuckoo. 

‘Thousands of them; and sheep, and horses, and cattle as 
well,’ declared Cobbin. ‘No end of them; and they would all 
stand round and say, “‘ Look what a clever cuckoo it is! Who 
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says now that a cuckoo can’t make a nest when there’s honour and 
glory in doing it? ”’ 

‘Ah!’ said the cuckoo. ‘To-morrow I will begin.’ 

‘One Tree Hill would be a good place,’ said Cobbin. ‘I will 
tell everybody.’ 

The next day the cuckoo said: ‘If you will first gather the 
sticks for me, and carry them up into the tree on One Tree Hill, 
I will do the arranging.’ 

Cobbin was quite ready. He gathered the sticks and climbed 
up into the tree with them; and the cuckoo played at arranging 
them. But, under her arrangement, they always fell down again, 
and Cobbin had to go down after them. 

‘You haven’t brought me the right sort,’ said the cuckoo. 
‘These are dirty ; they soil my claws. You put them together, 
and I will tell you how to.’ 

So Cobbin put together the cuckoo’s nest for her, while she 
looked on, giving him orders which he did not in the least follow. 
‘There,’ said Cobbin, ‘now you have built yourself a nest; but 
nobody will believe it is yours unless you lay one of your own eggs 
in it—merely for the honour and glory.’ 

‘Lay an egg in it?’ cried the cuckoo. ‘ Who’s to look after 
it?’ 

‘Oh, we will see to that: presently,’ said Cobbin. ‘Be quick! 
To-morrow morning the people will be arriving! Be quick, or you 
will be too late\to convince them.’ 

And, sure enough, on the morrow, the cuckoo looked out from 
the tree, and saw people and sheep and cattle in tens and hundreds 
and thousands arriving from all sides of the country at once. ‘ They 
are coming to see me,’ she cried, excitedly laying an egg in the nest, 
so that there should be no mistake about it when the time came. 

She sat in the nest, and saw the crowd gathering below, and 
grew quite hot with excitement. ‘ But they don’t seem to see me,’ 
she said at last ; ‘they all seem as occupied as if they were laying 
eggs of their own, the idiots! If it is to be a race, we will see who 
can do it best,’ and, putting a determined face on the matter, she 
promptly laid three more eggs. 

And she was so hot on it, and sat so tight, waiting for the 
crowd to look up and pay her the honour that was due, that before 
Fair week was over a terrible thing happened. All at once the four 
eggshells cracked open, and out looked four scarey young cuckoos 
‘Heaven help me!’ cried the cuckoo, aghast. ‘What has brought 
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this upon me? Do I see myself actually a mother?’ She shifted 
uneasily about the nest, declaring that there was no longer a com- 
fortable place to sit down in ; and the four little cuckoos pecked at 
her with might and main, crying, ‘Get up, you lazy thing, and 
feed us! Go out and get food for us, can’t you?’ 

A sense of motherhood took possession of the unfortunate bird, 
and a harassing longing to fill the little stomachs, which refused to 
be sat on, drove her afield. All day she plied her task, having 
no mate to help her, and came back at nightfall quite weak 
of wing; and all the next day it was the same, and the next 
as well. On the fourth morning when she woke up she noticed 
what she had been too busy to notice before—that all the Fair 
people, with their sheep and cattle, had gone away without even 
looking at her. There, where had been thousands, sat Cobbin 
alone; he looked up at her with a friendly eye. 

‘ Well,’ said Cobbin, ‘ how do you feel now ?’ 

‘ A little empty,’ said the cuckoo. ‘ Why have all the people 
gone without looking at me ?’ 

‘Why, to tell the truth,’ said Cobbin, ‘when they saw you 
with a nest full of young, hard at work feeding them, they thought 
nothing of you. They said you were too good and ordinary to be a 
cuckoo.’ 

‘ Then I have had all my pains for nothing! ’ cried the cuckoo. 

‘Oh, not for nothing,’ said Cobbin consolingly. ‘All those 
people who came here have gone away quite rich ; they have sold 
thousands and thousands of sheep and cattle which they wouldn’t 
have done otherwise.’ 

The cuckoo thought a while before she said, ‘ And I have been 
sold, too!’ 

‘You have,’ said Cobbin; ‘but look what a bargain—four 
young cuckoos, who will presently be as big and fine as you are, 
and a nest thrown in gratis.’ 

‘You are a wicked boy,’ said the cuckoo, ‘and you have quite 
spoiled my summer holiday.’ 

‘ Your summer holiday was spoiling you,’ said Cobbin. 

Just then the four young cuckoos woke up, and dug their mother 
in the ribs so hard that they fairly jerked her out of the nest. 
‘Get up, you lazy thing, and fetch food for us!’ they shouted. 

‘Oh, how I hate you;—and you, too!’ she cried to Cobbin; 
but she did as she was bid. Maternity was a wonderful cure for 
her vapours, while it lasted ; but she never forgave Cobbin. 

N Laurence Housman. 
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HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


V. THE CASE OF ELIZABETH CANNING. 


Don’t let your poor little 
Lizzie be blamed! 


THACKERAY. 
‘EVERYONE has heard of the case of Elizabeth Canning,’ writes 
Mr. John Paget; and till recently I agreed with him. But five 
or six years ago the case of Elizabeth Canning repeated itself in a 
marvellous way, and then but few persons of my acquaintance had 
ever heard of that mysterious girl. 

The recent case, so strange a parallel to that of 1753, was this : 
In Cheshire lived a young woman whose business in life was that 
of a daily governess. One Sunday her family went to church in 
the morning, but she set off to skate, by herself, on a lonely pond. 
She was never seen or heard of again tiil, in the dusk of the following 
Thursday, her hat was found outside of the door of her father’s 
farmyard. Her friends discovered her hard by in a most miser- 
able condition, weak, emaciated, and with her skull fractured. 
Her explanation was that a man had seized her on the ice, or as 
she left it, had dragged her across the fields, and had shut her up 
in a house, from which she escaped, crawled to her father’s home, 
and, when she found herself unable to go further, tossed her hat 
towards the farm door. No such man as she described, and no 
house in which she had been imprisoned, were ever found. The 
gitl’s character was excellent, nothing pointed to her condition 
being the result dune orgie échevelée ; but the neighbours, of course, 
made insinuations, and a lady of my acquaintance, who visited the 
girl’s mother, found herself almost alone in placing a charitable 
construction on the adventure. 

My theory was that the girl had fractured her skull by a fall on 
the ice, had crawled to and lain in an unvisited outhouse of the 
farm, and on that Thursday night was wandering out, in a dis- 
traught state, not wandering in. Her story would be the result of 
her cerebral condition—concussion of the brain. 

' Copyright, 1904, by Andrew Lang, in the United States of America. 
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It was while people were discussing this affair, a second edition 
of Elizabeth Canning’s, that one found out how forgotten was 
Elizabeth. 

On January 1, 1753, Elizabeth was in her eighteenth year. 
She was the daughter of a carpenter in Aldermanbury ; her mother, 
who had four younger children, was a widow, very poor, and of 
the best character. Elizabeth was short of stature, ruddy of com- 
plexion, and, owing to an accident in childhood—the fall of a 
garret ceiling on her head—was subject to fits of unconsciousness 
on any alarm. On learning this, the mind flies to hysteria, with 
its accompaniment of diabolical falseness, for an explanation of her 
adventure. But hysteria does not serve the turn. The girl had 
been for years in service with a Mr. Wintlebury, a publican. He 
gave her the highest character for honesty and reserve ; she did not 
attend to the customers at the bar, she kept to herself, she had no 
young man, and she only left Wintlebury’s for a better place—at 
a Mr. Lyon’s, a near neighbour of her mother. Lyon, a carpenter, 
corroborated, as did all the neighbours, on the points of modesty 
and honesty. 

On New Year’s Day, 1753, Elizabeth wore her holiday best— 
‘a purple masquerade stuff gown, a white handkerchief and apron, 
a black quilted petticoat, a green undercoat, black shoes, blue 
stockings, a white shaving hat with green ribbons,’ and ‘a very 
ruddy colour.’ She had her wages, or Christmas-box, in her pocket 
—a golden half-guinea in a little box, with three shillings and a 
few coppers, including a farthing. The pence she gave to three of 
her little brothers and sisters. One boy, however, ‘had huffed 
her,’ and got no penny. But she relented, and, when she went out, 
bought for him a mince-pie. Her visit of New Year’s Day was to 
her maternal aunt, Mrs. Colley, living at Saltpetre Bank (Dock 
Street, behind the London Dock). She meant to return in time 
to buy, with her mother, a cloak, but the Colleys had a cold early 
dinner, and kept her till about 9 p.m. for a hot supper. 

Already, at 9 p.m., Mr. Lyon had sent to Mrs. Canning’s to 
make inquiries; the girl was not wont to stay out so late on a 
holiday. About 9 p.m., in fact, the two Colleys were escorting 
Elizabeth as far as Houndsditch. 

The rest is mystery ! 

On Elizabeth’s non-arrival Mrs. Canning sent her lad, a little 
after ten, to the Colleys, who were in bed. The night was passed 
in anxious search, to no avail ; by six in the morning inquiries were 
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vainly renewed. Weeks went by. Mrs. Canning, aided by the 
neighbours, advertised in the papers, mentioning a report of shrieks 
heard from a coach in Bishopsgate Street in the small morning 
hours of January 2. The mother, a Churchwoman, had prayers 
put up at several churches, and at Mr. Wesley’s chapel. She also 
consulted a cheap ‘ wise man,’ whose aspect alarmed her, but whose 
wisdom took the form of advising her to go on advertising. It was 
later rumoured that he said the girl was in the hands of ‘an old 
black woman,’ and would return; but Mrs. Canning admitted 
nothing of all this. Sceptics, with their usual acuteness, main- 
tained that the disappearance was meant to stimulate charity, and 
that the mother knew where the daughter was; or, on the other 
hand, the daughter had fled to give birth to a child in secret, or for 
another reason incident to ‘the young and gay,’ as one of the 
counsel employed euphemistically put the case. The medical 
evidence utterly scouted these suggestions. Details are needless, 
but these theories were certainly impossible. The character of La 
Pucelle was itt more stainless than Elizabeth’s. 

About 10.15 p.m. on January 29, on the Eve of the Martyrdom 
of King Charles—so the poor women dated it—Mrs. Canning was 
on her knees, praying—so said her apprentice—that she might 
behold even if it were but an apparition of her daughter; such 
was her daily prayer. It was as in Wordsworth’s ‘ Affliction of 
Margaret’ : 


I look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me; ’tis falsely said 

That ever there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead! 


At that moment there was a sound at the door. The ’prentice 
opened it, and was aghast; the mother’s prayer seemed to be 
answered, for there, bleeding, bowed double, livid, ragged, with a 
cloth about her head, and clad in a dirty dressing-jacket and a 
filthy draggled petticoat, was Elizabeth Canning. She had neglected 
her little brother that ‘ huffed her’ on New Year’s Day, but she had 
been thinking of him, and now she gave her mother for him all 
that she had—the farthing ! 

You see that I am on Elizabeth’s side, that farthing touch, and 
another, with the piety, honesty, loyalty, and even the supersti- 
tion of her people, have made me her partisan, as was Mr. Henry 
Fielding, the well-known magistrate. 

Some friends were sent for, Mrs. Myers, Miss Polly Lyon; 

4l- 
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daughter of her master, and others; while busybodies flocked ‘in, 
among them one Robert Scarrat, a toiler, who had no personal 
knowledge of Elizabeth. A little wine was mulled ; the girl could 
not swallow it, emaciated as she was. Her condition need not be 
described in detail, but she was very near her death, as the medical 
evidence, and that of a midwife (who consoled Mrs. Canning on one 
point), proves beyond possibility of cavil. 

The girl told her story; but what did she tell ? Mr. Austin 
Dobson, in ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ says that her 
tale ‘gradually took shape under the questions of sympathising 
neighbours,’ and certainly, on some points, she gave affirmative 
answers to leading questions asked by Robert Scarrat. The diffi- 
culty is that the neighbours’ accounts of what Elizabeth said in 
her woful condition were given when the girl was tried for per- 
jury in April-May 1754. We must therefore make allowance for 
friendly bias and mythopeic memory. {On January 31, 1753, 
Elizabeth made her statement before Alderman Chitty, and the 
chief count against her is that what she told Chitty did not tally 
with what the neighbours, in May 1754, swore that she told them 
when she came home on January 29, 1753. This point is over- 
looked by Mr. Paget in his essay on the subject.’ 

On the other hand, by 1754 the town was divided into two 
factions, believers and disbelievers in Elizabeth ; and Chitty was 
then a disbeliever. Chitty took but a few notes on January 31, 
1753. ‘I did not make it so distinct as I could wish, not thinking 
it could be the subject of so much inquiry,’ he admitted in 1754. 
Moreover, the notes which he then produced were not the notes 
which he made at the time, ‘ but what I took since from that paper 
I took then’ (January 31, 1753) ‘of hers and other persons that 
were brought before me.’ This is not intelligible, and is not satis- 
factory. If Elizabeth handed in a paper, Chitty should have pro- 
duced it in 1754. If he took notes of the evidence, why did he 
not produce the original notes ? 

These notes, made when, and from what source, is vague, bear 
that Elizabeth’s tale was this : At a dead wall by Bedlam, in Moor- 
fields, about ten P.m., on January 1, 1753, two men stripped her of 
gown, apron, and hat, robbed her of thirteen shillings and sixpence, 
‘ struck her, stunned her, and pushed her along Bishopsgate Street.’ 
She lost consciousness—one of her ‘ fits ’—and recovered herself 
(near Enfield Wash). Here she was taken to a house, later said to 

1 Puzzles and Paradozes, pp. 317-336, Blackwoods, 1874. 
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be ‘Mother Wells’s,’ where ‘several persons’ were. Chitty, un- 
luckily, does not say what sort of persons, and on that point all 
turns. She was asked ‘to do as they did,’ ‘a woman forced her 
upstairs into a room, and cut the lace of her stays,’ told her there 
was bread and water in the room, and that her throat would be 
cut if she came out. The door was locked on her. (There was no 
lock ; the door was merely bolted.) She lived on fragments of a 
quartern loaf and water ‘in a prtcher,’ with the mince-pie bought 
for her naughty little brother. She escaped about four in the 
afternoon of January 29. In the room were ‘an old stool or two, 
an old picture over the chimney,’ two windows, an old table, and so 
on. She forced a pane in a window, ‘ and got out on a small shed 
of boards or penthouse,’ and so slid to the ground. She did not 
say, the alderman added, that there was any hay in the room. 
Of bread there were ‘four or five’ or ‘ five or six pieces.’ ‘ She 
never mentioned the name of Wells.’ Some one else did that at a 
venture. ‘She said she could tell nothing of the woman’s name.’ 
The alderman issued a warrant against this Mrs. Wells, apparently 
on newspaper evidence. 

The chief points against Elizabeth were that, when Wells’s 
place was examined, there was no penthouse to aid an escape, and 
no old picture. But, under a wretched kind of bed, supporting 
the thing, was a picture, on wood, of a Crown. Madam Wells 
had used at one time this loyal emblem as a sign, she keeping a 
very ill-famed house of call. But, in December 1745, when certain 
Highland and Lowland gentlemen were accompanying Charles, 
Prince Regent, towards the metropolis, Mrs. Wells removed into a 
room the picture of the Crown, as being apt to cause political 
emotions. This sign may have been ‘ the old picture.’ As to hay, 
there was hay in the room later searched ; but penthouse there was 
none. 

That is the worst point in the alderman’s notes, of whatever 
value these enigmatic documents may be held. 

One Nash, butler to the Goldsmiths’ Company, was present at 
the examination before Chitty on January 31, 1753. He averred, 
in May 1754, what Chitty did not, that Elizabeth spoke of the 
place of her imprisonment as ‘a little, square, darkish room,’ with 
‘a few old pictures.’ Here the one old picture of the notes is 
better evidence, if the notes are evidence, than Nash’s memory. 
But I find that he was harping on ‘ a few old pictures’ as early as 
March 1753. Elizabeth said she hurt her ear in getting out of the 
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window, and, in fact, it was freshly cut and bleeding when she 
arrived at home. 

All this of Nash is, so far, the better evidence, as next day, 
February 1, 1753, when a most tumultuous popular investigation 
of the supposed house of captivity was made, he says that he and 
others, finding the dungeon not to be square, small, and darkish, 
but a long, narrow slit of a loft, half full of hay, expressed dis- 
belief. Yet it was proved that he went on suggesting to Lyon, 
Elizabeth’s master, that people should give money to Elizabeth, 
and ‘ wished him success.’ The proof was a letter of his, dated 
February 10, 1753. Also, Nash, and two like-minded friends, 
hearing Elizabeth perjure herself, as they thought, at the trial of 
Mrs. Wells (whom Elizabeth never mentioned to Chitty), did not 
give evidence against her—on the most absurdly flimsy excuses. 
One man was so horrified that, in place of denouncing the perjury, 
he fled incontinent ! Another went to a dinner, and Nash to Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, to his duties as butler. Such was the vigour of their 
scepticism. 

On the other hand, at the trial in 1754 the neighbours reported 
Elizabeth’s tale as told on the night when she came home, more 
dead than alive. Mrs. Myers had known Elizabeth for eleven 
years, ‘a very sober, honest girl as any in England.’ Mrs. Myers 
found her livid, her fingers ‘ stood crooked’; Mrs. Canning, Mrs. 
Woodward, and Polly Lyon were then present, and Mrs. Myers 
knelt beside E'\zabeth to hear her story. It was as Chitty gave it, 
till the point where she was carried into a house. The ‘several 
persons’ there, she said, were ‘an elderly woman and two young 
ones.’ Her stays were cut by the old woman. She was then 
thrust upstairs into a room, wherein was hay, a pitcher of water, 
and bread in pieces. Bread may have been brought in, water too, 
while she slept, a point never noted in the trials. She ‘heard the 
name of Mother Wills, or Wells, mentioned.’ 

Now Scarrat, in 1754, said that he, being present on January 29, 
1753, and hearing of the house, ‘ offered to bet a guinea to a farthing 
that it was Mother Wells’s.’ But Mrs. Myers believed that Eliza- 
beth mentioned hearing that name earlier ; and-Mrs. Myers must 
have heard Scarrat, if he suggested it, before Elizabeth named it. 
The point is uncertain. 

Mrs. Woodward was in Mrs. Canning’s room a quarter of an hour 
after Elizabeth’s arrival. The girl said she was almost starved to 
death in a house on the Hertfordshire road, which she knew by 
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seeing the Hertford coach, with which she was familiar, go by. 
The woman who cut her stays was ‘a tall, black, swarthy woman.’ 
Scarrat said ‘ that was not Mrs. Wells,’ which was fair on Scarrat’s 
part. Elizabeth described the two young women as being one fair, 
the other dark; so Scarrat swore. Wintlebury, her old master, 
and several others corroborated. 

If these accounts by Mrs. Myers, Mrs. Woodward, Scarrat, 
Wintlebury, and others are trustworthy, then Elizabeth Canning’s 
narrative is true, for she found the two girls, the tall, swarthy 
woman, the hay, and the broken water-pitcher, and almost every- 
thing else that she had mentioned on January 29, at Mother Wells’s 
house when it was visited on February 1. But we must remember 
that all accounts of what Elizabeth said on January 29 and on 
January 31 are fifteen months after date, and are biassed on both 
sides. 

To Mother Wells’s the girl was taken on February 1, in what 
a company! The coach, or cab, was crammed full, some friends 
walked, several curious citizens rode, and, when Elizabeth arrived 
at the house, Nash, the butler, and other busybodies had made a 
descent on it. The officer with the warrant was already there. 
Lyon, Aldridge, and Hague were with Nash in a cab, and were 
met by others ‘riding hard,’ who had seized the people found at 
Mrs. Wells’s. There was a rabble of persons on foot and on horse 
about the door. 

On entering the doorway the parlour was to your left, the 
house staircase in front of you, on your right the kitchen, at the 
further end thereof was a door, and, when that was opened, a 
flight of stairs led to a long slit of a loft which, Nash later declared, 
did not answer to Elizabeth’s description, especially as there was 
hay, and, before Chitty, Elizabeth had mentioned none. There 
was a filthy kind of bed, on which now slept a labourer and his 
wife, Fortune and Judith Natus. Nash kept talking about the 
hay, and one Adamson rode to meet Elizabeth, and came back 
saying that she said there was hay. By Adamson’s account he 
only asked her, ‘ What kind of place was it?’ and she said, ‘ A wild 
kind of place with hay in it,’ as in the neighbours’ version of her 
first narrative. Mrs. Myers, who was in the coach, corroborated 
Adamson. 

The point of the sceptics was that till Adamson rode back to 
her on her way to Wells’s house she had never mentioned hay. 
They argued that Adamson had asked her, ‘ Was there hay in the 
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room ?’ and that she, taking the hint, had said ‘Yes!’ By May 
1754 Adamson and Mrs. Myers, who was in the cab with Elizabeth, 
would believe that Adamson had asked ‘ What kind of place is it ?’ 
and that Elizabeth then spoke, without suggestion, of the hay. 
The point is crucial, but nobody in 1754 appears to have re- 
membered that on February 21, three weeks after the event, at 
the trial of Squires and Wells, Adamson had given exactly the same 
evidence as in May 1754. ‘I returned to meet her, and asked her 
about the room. She described the room with some hay init... 
an odd sort of an empty room.’ 

Arriving at Mother Wells’s, Elizabeth, very faint, was borne in 
and set ona dresser in the kitchen. Why did she not at once say, 
“My room was up the stairs, beyond the door at the further end of 
the room’? I know not, unless she was dazed, as she well might 
be. Next she, with a mob of the curious, was carried into the 
parlour, where were all the inmates of the house. She paid no 
attention to Mrs. Wells, but at once picked out a tall old woman 
huddled over the fire smoking a pipe. She did this, by the sceptical 
Nash’s evidence, instantly and without hesitation. The old woman 
rose. She was ‘tall and swarthy,’ a gipsy, and according to all 
witnesses inconceivably hideous, being marked with some disease. 
‘Pray look at this face,’ she said ; ‘I think God never made such 
another.’ She was named Mary Squires. She added that on 
January 1 she was in Dorset-—‘ at Abbotsbury,’ added her son 
George, who was present. 

In 1754 thirty-six people testified to Mary Squires’s presence 
in Dorset, or to meeting her on her way to London, while twenty- 
seven, at Enfield alone, swore as positively that they had seen her 
and her daughter at or near Mrs. Wells’s, and had conversed 
with her, between December 18, 1752, and the middle of January. 
Some of the Enfield witnesses were of a more prosperous and 
educated class than the witnesses for the gipsy. Many, on both 
sides, had been eager to swear as early as March 1753. 

This business of the cross-swearing is absolutely inexplicable ; 
on both sides the same entire certainty was exhibited, as a rule, 
yet the woman was unmistakable, as she justly remarked. The 
gipsy, at all events, had her alibi ready at once ; her denial was as 
prompt and unhesitating as Elizabeth’s accusation. But, if guilty, 
she had enjoyed plenty of time since the girl’s escape to think 
out her line of defence. If guilty, it was wiser to allege an alibi 
than to decamp when Elizabeth made off, for she could not hope 
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to escape pursuit. George Squires, her son, so prompt with his 
‘at Abbotsbury on January 1,’ could not tell, in May 1754, where 
he had passed the Christmas Day before that New Year’s Day, and 
Christmas is a notable day. Elizabeth also recognised in Lucy 
Squires, the gipsy’s daughter, and in Virtue Hall, the two girls, 
dark and fair, who were present when her stays were cut. 

After the recognition, Elizabeth was carried through the house, 
and, according to Nash, in the loft up the stairs from the kitchen 
she said, in answer to his question, ‘ This is the room, for here is 
the hay I lay upon, but I think there is more of it.’ She also 
identified the pitcher with the broken mouth, which she certainly 
mentioned to Chitty, as that which held her allowance of water. 
A chest, or nest, of drawers she declared that she did not remember. 
An attempt was made to suggest that one of her party brought 
the pitcher in with him to confirm her account. This attempt 
failed ; but that she had mentioned the pitcher was admitted. Mrs. 
Myers, in May 1754, quoted Elizabeth’s words as to there being 
more hay exactly in the terms of Nash. Mrs. Myers was present 
in the loft, and added that Elizabeth ‘ took her foot, and put the 
hay away, and showed the gentlemen two holes, and said they 
were in the room when she was in it before.’ 

On February 7 Elizabeth swore to her narrative, formally made 
out by her solicitor, before the author of ‘Tom Jones,’ and Mr. 
Fielding, by threats of prosecution if she kept on shuffling, induced 
Virtue Hall to corroborate, after she had vexed his kind heart by 
endless prevarications. But as Virtue Hall was later ‘ got at’ by 
the other side and recanted, we leave her evidence on one side. 

On February 21-26 Mary Squires was tried at the Old Bailey 
and condemned to death, Virtue Hall corroborating Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Wells was branded on the hand. Three Dorset witnesses to 
the gipsy’s alibi were not credited, and Fortune and Judith Natus 
did not appear in court, though subpcenaed. In 1754 they accounted 
for this by their fear of the mob. The three sceptics, Nash, Hague, 
and Aldridge, held their peace. The Lord Mayor, Sir Crispin Gas- 
coyne, who was on the bench at the trial of Squires and Wells, 
was dissatisfied. He, in his turn, got at Virtue Hall, or rather a 
sceptical Dr. Hill got at her, and handed her over to Gascoyne. 
She, as we saw, recanted. George Squires, the gipsy’s son, with an 
attorney, worked up the evidence for the gipsy’s alibi ; she received 
a free pardon, and on April 29, 1754, there began the trial of 
Elizabeth Canning for ‘ wilful and corrupt perjury.’ 
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Mr. Davy, opening for the Crown, charitably suggested that 
Elizabeth had absconded ‘ to preserve her character,’ and had told 
a romantic story to raise money! ‘And, having by this time 
subdued all remains of virtue, she preferred the offer of money, 
though she must wade through innocent blood ’—that of the 
gipsy—‘ to attain it.’ 

These hypotheses are absurd ; her character certainly needed 
no saving. 

Mr. Davy then remarked on the gross improbabilities of the 
story of Elizabeth. They are glaring, but, as Fielding said, so are 
the improbabilities of the facts. Somebody had stripped and 
starved and imprisoned the girl; that is absolutely certain. She 
was brought ‘ within an inch of her life.’ She did not suffer all 
these things to excite compassion ; that is out of the question. 
Had she plunged into gaiety all in a moment, the consequences 
would be other than instant starvation. They might have been 
‘guilty splendour.’ She had been most abominably misused, and 
it was to the last degree improbable that any mortal should so 
misuse an honest quiet lass. But the grossly improbable had 
certainly occurred. It was next to impossible that, in 1856, a 
respectable-looking man should offer to take a little boy for a drive, 
and that, six weeks later, the naked body of the boy, who had 
been starved to death, should be found in a ditch near Acton. 
But the facts occurred.' To Squires and Wells a rosy girl might 
prove more valuable than a little boy to anybody. 

That Elizabeth could live for a month on a loaf did not sur- 
prise Mrs. Canning. ‘ When things were very hard with her,’ said 
Mrs. Canning, ‘ the child had lived on half a roll a day.’ This is 
that other touch which, with the story of the farthing, helps to 
make me a partisan of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Davy said that on January 31, before Chitty, Elizabeth 
‘did not pretend to certainty’ about Mrs. Wells. She never did, 
at any time; she neither knew, nor affected to know, anything 
about Mrs. Wells. She had only seen a tall, swarthy woman, a 
dark girl, and a fair girl, whom she recognised in the gipsy, her 
daughter, and Virtue Hall. Mr. Davy preferred Nash’s evidence 
to that of all the neighbours, and even to Chitty’s notes, when 
Nash and Chitty varied. Mr. Davy said that Nash ‘ withdrew his 
assistance ’ after the visit to the house. It was proved, we saw, by 
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his letter of February 10, that he did not withdraw his assistance, 
which, like that of Mr. Tracy Tupman, took the form of hoping 
that other people would subscribe money. 

Certain varieties of statement as to the time when Elizabeth 
finished her water proved fatal, and the penthouse of Chitty’s 
notes was played for all that it was worth. It was alleged, as matter 
of fact, that Adamson brought the broken pitcher into the house— 
this by Mr. Willes, later Solicitor-General. Now, for three months 
before February 1, Adamson had not seen Elizabeth Canning, nor 
had he heard her description of the room. He was riding, and 
could not carry a gallon pitcher in his coat pocket. He could not 
carry it in John Gilpin’s fashion ; and, whatever else was denied, 
it was admitted that from the first Elizabeth mentioned the 
pitcher. The statement of Mr. Willes, that Adamson brought in 
the pitcher, was one that no barrister should have made. 

The Natus pair were now brought in to say that they slept in 
the loft during the time that Elizabeth said she was there. As a 
reason for not giving evidence at the gipsy’s trial, they alleged fear 
of the mob, as we saw. 

The witnesses for the gipsy’s alibi were called. Mrs. Hopkins, 
of South Parrot, Dorset, was not very confident that she had seen 
the gipsy at her inn on December 29, 1752. She, if Mary Squires 
she was, told Mrs. Hopkins that they ‘sold hardware’; in fact 
they sold soft ware, smuggled nankin and other stuffs. Alice 
Farnham recognised the gipsies, whom she had seen after New 
Christmas (new style). ‘They said they would come to see me 
after the Old Christmas holidays "—which is unlikely ! 

Lucy Squires, the daughter, was clean, well dressed, and, teste 
Mr. Davy, she was pretty. She was not called. 

George Squires was next examined. He had been well tutored 
as to what he did after December 29, but could not tell where he 
was on Christmas Day, four days earlier! His memory only existed 
from the hour when he arrived at Mrs. Hopkins’s inn, at South 
Parrot (December 29, 1752). His own counsel must have been 
amazed ; but in cross-examination Mr. Morton showed that, for 
all time up to December 29, 1752, George’s memory was an utter 
blank. On January 1, George dined, he said, at Abbotsbury, with 
one Clarke, a sweetheart of his sister. They had two boiled fowls. 
But Clarke said they had only ‘a part of a fowl between them.’ 
There was such a discrepancy of evidence here as to time on the 
part of one of the gipsy’s witnesses that Mr. Davy told him he 
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was drunk. Yet he persisted that he kissed Lucy Squires, at an 
hour when Lucy, to suit the case, could not have been present. 

There was documentary evidence—a letter of Lucy to Clarke, 
from Basingstoke. It was dated January 18, 1753, but the figure 
after 175 was torn off the postmark ; that was the only injury to 
the letter. Had there not been a battalion of as hard swearers to 
the presence of the gipsies at Enfield in December-January 1752- 
1753 as there was to their absence from Enfield and to their pre- 
sence in Dorset, the gipsy party would prove their case. As matters 
stand, we must remember that the Dorset evidence had been 
organised by a solicitor, that the route was one which the Squires 
party habitually used; that by the confession of Mr. Davy, the 
prosecuting counsel, the Squires family ‘stood in’ with the 
smuggling interest, compact and unscrupulous. They were ‘ gipsies 
dealing in smuggled goods,’ said Mr. Davy. Again, while George | 
Squires had been taught his lesson like a parrot, the prosecution 
dared not call his sister, pretty Lucy, as a witness. They said 
that George was ‘stupid,’ but that Lucy was much more dull. 
The more stupid was George, the less unlikely was he to kidnap 
Elizabeth Canning as prize of war after robbing her. But she 
did not swear to him. 

As to the presence of the gipsies at Mrs. Wells’s, at Enfield, as 
early as January 19, Mrs. Howard swore. Her husband lived on 
his own property, and her house, with a well, which she allowed 
the villagers to use, was opposite Mrs. Wells’s. Mrs. Howard had 
seen the gipsy girl at the well, and been curtsied to by her, at a 
distance of three or four yards. She had heard earlier from her 
servants of the arrival of the gipsies, and had ‘looked wishfully,’ 
or earnestly, at them. She was not so positive as to Mary Squires, 
whom she had seen at a greater distance. ‘ 

William Headland swore to seeing Mary Squires on January 9 ; 
he fixed the date by a market-day. Also, on the 12th, he saw her 
in Mrs. Wells’s house. He picked up a blood-stained piece of thin 
lead under the window from which Elizabeth escaped, and took it 
to his mother, who corroborated. Samuel Story, who knew Mary 
Squires from of old, saw her on December 22 in White Webs 
Lane, so called from the old house noted as a meeting-place of the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators. Story was a retired clockmaker. 
Mr. Smith, a tenant of the Duke of Portland, saw Mary Squires in 
his cow-house on December 15, 1752. She wanted leave to camp 
there, as she had done in other years. The gipsies then lost a pony. 
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Several witnesses swore to this, and one swore to conversations with 
Mary Squires about the pony. She gave her name, and said that 
it was on the clog by which the beast was tethered. 

Loomworth Dane swore to Mary Squires, whom he had observed 
so closely as to note a great hole in the heel of her stocking. The 
date was Old Christmas Day, 1752. Dane was landlord of the Bell, 
at Enfield, and a maker of horse-collars. Sarah Star, whose house 
was next to Mrs. Wells’s, saw Mary Squires in her own house on 
January 18 or 19; Mary wanted to buy pork, and hung about for 
three-quarters of an hour, offering to tell fortunes. Mrs. Star got 
rid of her by a present of some pig’s flesh. She fixed the date by 
a document which she had given to Miles, a solicitor ; it was not in 
court. James Pratt swore to talk with Mary Squires before 
Christmas as to her lost pony ; she had then a man with her. He 
was asked to look round the court to see if the man was present, 
whereon George Squires ducked his head, and was rebuked by the 
prosecuting counsel, Mr. Davy, who said ‘It does not look well.’ 
It was hardly the demeanour of conscious innocence. But Pratt 
would not swear to him. Mary Squires told Pratt that she would 
consult ‘a cunning man about the lost pony,’ and Mr. Nares 
foolishly asked why a cunning woman should consult a cunning 
man? ‘One black fellow will often tell you that he can and does 
something magical, whilst all the time he is perfectly aware that 
he cannot, and yet firmly believes that some other man can really 
do it.’ So write Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their excellent book 
on ‘The Native Tribes of Central Australia’ (p. 130); and so it 
was with the gipsy. 

This witness (Pratt) said, with great emphasis: ‘Upon my 
oath, that is the woman. ...I am positive in my conscience, 
and I am sure that it was no other woman ; this is the woman I saw 
at that blessed time.’ Moreover, she gave him her name as the 
name on the clog of the lost pony. The affair of the pony was 
just what would impress a man like Pratt, and, on the gipsies’ own 
version, they had no pony with them in their march from Dorset. 

All this occurred before Pratt left his house, which was on 
December 22, ‘ three days before New Christmas.’ He then left 
Enfield for Cheshunt, and his evidence carries conviction. 

In some other cases witnesses were very stupid—could not tell 
in what month Christmas fell. One witness, an old woman, made 
an error, confusing January 16 with January 23. A document on 
which she relied gave the later date. 
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If witnesses on either side were a year out in their reckoning, 
the discrepancies would be accountable ; but Pratt, for example, 
could not forget when he: left Enfield for Cheshunt, and Farmer 
Smith and Mrs. Howard could be under no such confusion of 
memory. It may be prejudice, but I rather prefer the Enfield 
evidence in some ways, as did Mr. Paget. 

Elizabeth had sworn to having asked a man to point out the 
way to London after she escaped into the lane beside Mrs. Wells’s 
house. A man, Thomas Bennet, swore that on January 29, 1753, 
he met ‘a miserable, poor wretch, about half-past four,’ ‘ near the 
ten-mile stone,’ in a lane. She asked her way to London; ‘she 
said she was afirighted by the tanner’s dog.’ The tanner’s house 
was about two hundred yards nearer London, and the prosecution 
made much of this, as if a dog, with plenty of leisure and an 
aversion to tramps, could not move two hundred yards, or much — 
less, if he were taking a walk abroad, to combat the object of his 
dislike. Bennet knew that the dog was the tanner’s ; probably he 
saw the dog when he met the wayfarer, and it does not follow that 
the wayfarer herself called it ‘the tanner’s dog.’ Bennet fixed the 
date with precision. Four days later, hearing of the trouble at 
Mrs. Wells’s, Bennet said, ‘I will be hanged if I did not meet the 
young woman near this place and told her the way to London.’ 
Mr. Davy could only combat Bennet by laying stress on the way- 
farer’s talking of ‘ the tanner’s dog.’ But the dog, at the moment 
of the meeting, was probably well in view. Bennet knew him, 
and Bennet was not asked, ‘Did the woman call the dog “ the 
tanner’s dog,” or do you say this of your own knowledge ?’ More- 
over, the tannery was well in view, and the hound may have con- 
spicuously started from that base of operations. Mr. Davy’s reply 
was a quibble. 

His closing speech merely took up the old line: Elizabeth was 
absent to conceal ‘a misfortune’; her cunning mother was her 
accomplice. There was no proof of Elizabeth’s unchastity ; nay, 
she had an excellent character, ‘but there is a time, gentlemen, 
when people begin to be wicked.’ On the other side Mr. Davy 
would have placed his ‘ Nemo repente fuit turpissimus ’—no person 
of unblemished character wades straight into ‘ innocent blood,’ to 
use his own phrase. 

The Recorder summed up against Elizabeth. He steadily 
assumed that Nash was always right, and the neighbours always 
wrong, as to the girl’s original story. He said nothing of Bennet ; 
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the tanner’s dog had done for Bennet. He said that, if the Enfield 
witnesses were right, the Dorset witnesses were wilfully perjured. 
He did not add that, if the Dorset witnesses were right, the Enfield 
testifiers were perjured. 

The jury brought in a verdict of ‘Guilty of perjury, but not 
wilful and corrupt.’ This was an acquittal, but the Recorder 
refusing the verdict, they did what they were desired to do, and 
sentence was passed. Two jurors made affidavit that they never 
intended a conviction. The whole point had turned, in the minds 
of the jury, on a discrepancy as to when Elizabeth finished the 
water in the broken pitcher—on Wednesday, January 27, or on 
Friday, January 29. Both accounts could not be true. Here, 
then, was ‘ perjury,’ thought the jury, but not ‘ wilful and corrupt,’ 
not purposeful. In short, the jury had learned that ‘ the court was 
impatient’; they had already brought Elizabeth in guilty of per- 
jury, by which they meant guilty of a casual discrepancy not 
unnatural in a person hovering between life and death. They 
thought that they could not go back on their ‘ Guilty,’ and so they 
went all the way to ‘corrupt and wilful perjury "—murder by 
false oath—and consistently added ‘ an earnest recommendation to 
mercy”! 

By a majority of one out of seventeen judges, Elizabeth was 
banished for seven years to New England. She was accused in 
the Press of being an ‘ enthusiast,’ but the Rev. William Reyner, 
who attended her in prison, publicly proclaimed her a good Church- 
woman and a good girl (June 7, 1754). Elizabeth (June 24) stuck 
to her guns in a manifesto—she had not once ‘ knowingly deviated 
from the truth.’ 

Mr. Davy had promised the jury that when Elizabeth was once 
condemned all would come out—the whole secret. But though the 
most careful attempts were made to discover her whereabouts from 
January 1 to January 29, 1753, nothing was ever found out—a fact 
most easily explained by the hypothesis that she was where she 
said she was, at Mother Wells’s. 

As to Elizabeth’s later fortunes, accounts differ, but she appears 
to have married, in Connecticut, a Mr. Treat, a Quaker, said to 
have been opulent. She died in Connecticut in June 1773. 

In my opinion, Elizabeth Canning was a victim of the common- 
sense of the eighteenth century. She told a very strange tale, and 
common-sense holds that what is strange cannot be true. Yet 
something strange had undeniably occurred. It was very strange 
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if Elizabeth, on the night of January 1, retired to become a mother, 
of which there was no appearance, while of an amour even gossip 
could not furnish a hint. It was very strange if, having thus 
retired, she was robbed, starved, stripped, and brought to death’s 
door, bleeding and broken down. It was very strange that no 
vestige of evidence as to her real place of concealment could ever 
be discovered. It was amazingly strange that a girl, previously of 
golden character, should in a moment aim by perjury at ‘ innocent 
blood.’ But the eighteenth century, as represented by Mr. Davy, 
Mr. Willes, the barrister who lied in court, and the Recorder, found 
none of these things one-half so strange as Elizabeth Canning’s 
story. Mr. Henry Fielding, who had some knowledge of human 
nature, was of the same opinion as the present candid inquirer. 
‘In this case,’ writes the author of ‘ Tom Jones,’ ‘ one of the most 
simple girls I ever saw, if she be a wicked one, hath been too hard 
for me. I am firmly persuaded that Elizabeth Canning is a poor, 
honest, simple, innocent girl.’ 
Moi aussi, but—I would not have condemned the gipsy ! 














FRENCH BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS. 


‘Tue truth is, I have no time to get married,’ was the reply of a 
hard-worked French officer to an English friend rallying him on the 
subject of his old-bachelorhood. 

The retort was no mere pleasantry. In England, alike from the 
humblest to the highest, the business of getting married may be 
reduced to a minimum of time, deliberation, and expense. In the 
case of the wealthy, a few pencilled instructions to the family 
lawyer as to marriage settlements and a special license are all the 
formularies absolutely necessary ; in the case of the middle classes, 
the brief church service and an equally brief reception of friends 
and relations afterwards entail comparatively little outlay, mental 
or material, on either side. 

In France wedlock is no mere individual but a family matter. 
a kind of joint-stock affair. An Englishman marries a wife. A 
Frenchman takes not only his bride for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, but her entire kith and kin, fortunately a far less numer- 
ous contingent than with us. A British matron, when informing 
acquaintances of her daughter’s marriage, says : ‘ We have lost our 
daughter.’ A French mother, in similar case, frames her piece of 
news thus: ‘We have gained a son.’ The former writes or speaks 
of ‘ our daughter and her husband,’ or ‘ our son and his wife,’ the 
latter in either case of ‘ our children.’ 

A still more striking instance of what may be called clanship in 
France is afforded by the black-bordered ‘ faire part,’ or announce- 
ment of decease. This notification is made not only in the name 
of next of kin on both sides, but of every member of both families 
down to babies in arms. With ourselves such a list would often fill 
a column of a newspaper. French families are small, and one 
side of a page of letter-paper more than suffices. The Roman gens 
was not a more compact and tightly knit body of society than the 
allied group in France, the bond having, like most things, an advan- 
tageous and a reverse side. It is often taken for granted here that 
youths and maidens are paired for life on the other side of the 
Manche as unceremoniously as for a waltz or quadrille. Nothing 
can be a greater mistake, and here, as in most intricacies of domestic 
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life among our neighbours, we must take the Code Civil into account. 
Paternal authority is far from being a dead letter after majority, 
as with ourselves. In France it is impossible for minors to contract 
marriage on their own account in maturer years. It is very diffi- 
cult for either son or daughter to go against the parental wishes, 
and, so long as he lives, a paterfamilias enjoys the right of veto, 
no longer, of course, binding. 

This power being placed in the hands of doting fathers and 
mothers, they are hardly likely to use it amiss. Instead of marrying 
their children against their will, they contrive to prevent them 
from marrying against their own; so, at least, I should put it. 
Match-making in France is a very delicate process of elimination. 
Undesirable social elements are shut out. The young girl emerging 
from her almost cloistered seclusion, the stripling having passed his 
baccalawréat and his military service, will be thrown in the way of ~ 
desirable partners, and of desirable partners only. And as at such 
susceptible age falling in love, or what takes the place of it, is 
excessively easy, betrothals ofttimes appear quite voluntary, an 
arrangement brought about, as in England, by the young people 
themselves. 

Nothing like the free-and-easy intercourse of boys and girls, 
young men and maidens, enjoyed by Anglo-Saxons, is permissible 
in France, in this respect the most eclectic, least democratic country 
existing. 

But dances in the winter, croquet and garden-parties, both of 
English introduction, in summer, afford opportunities of acquaint- 
ance. The seaside or inland resort, too, is a fruitful field for 
maternal match-making. Two mothers who have taken their first 
communion in company, often a lifelong tie with Frenchwomen, will 
arrange to spend the summer holidays by the seaside in order that 
their sons and daughters may be thrown together. And when they 
return home the usual printed notice will be sent out on both sides: 
Monsieur and Madame A—— have the honour to inform Mon- 
sieur and Madame B—— of the betrothal of their daughter Berthe 
with Monsieur Marcel C , and so on. 

In cases where prior acquaintance has afforded no guarantee of 
@ young man’s character and habits, advances on his part will not 
be accepted till inquiry, or rather the most scrupulous investiga- 
tion, has proved satisfactory. 

The wisest and fondest parental foresight cannot prevent after- 
discord arising from unsuitability of temperament and character, 
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but by these precautions misunderstandings arising from pecuniary 
disillusions and disappointments can entirely be avoided. Here 
every particular is minutely gone into before the trousseau and 
wedding day are so much as mooted. 

The word ‘courtship’ has no equivalent in the French tongue, 
because the thing itself does not exist. Stolen téte-d-tétes, even 
furtive kisses, may, of course, be indulged in, but only under a 
modified chaperonage, the half-shut eye of parents or guardians, 
No young French lady would be permitted, for instance, to under- 
take a cycling expedition with her future husband. Still less could 
she take train with him for the purpose of visiting relations in the 
country, were the journey of half an hour’s duration only. Love- 
making begins with the honeymoon. 

The financial inquisition just alluded to is necessitated by the 
matriage contract. For centuries, alike in the humblest as well as 
the highest ranks, matrimonial settlements have kept family posses- 
sions together in France—and enriched village notaries ! 

No sooner was serfdom abolished than the peasants followed 
bourgeois example, dowering their daughters and securing the 
interest of their sons by law. In provincial archives exist many of 
these documents, the rustic bride’s portion consisting of furniture, 
clothes, money, and sometimes cattle or a bit of land. The archives 
of the Aube contain the marriage contract of a skilled day-labourer 
(manouvrier) and a widow whose property was double that of 
his own. The deed secured him joint enjoyment and ownership. 
Icannot here, of course, enter into the intricacies of the French 
marriage laws. There is the régime dotal, which safeguards the 
dowry of the wife; there is the régime de la communauté, which 
makes wedlock strictly a partnership as far as income and earnings 
are concerned. And there are minute regulations as te the provi- 
sion for children and widows. The latter are always sacrificed to 
the former. 

Twenty-five years ago an officer was not only obliged to secure 
a small dowry with his wife, about a thousand pounds rigidly tied 
down to her and her children; he was also under the necessity of 
furnishing the Minister of War with two authoritative attestations 
of the bride’s respectability and, up to a certain point, social 
standing. These vexatious formalities no longer exist, but the 


' In the excellent little ‘Bibliothéque Nationale,’ published at twenty-five 
centimes the volume, is a manual of ‘ Droit usuel,’ or common law, particularising 
these conditions. 
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moderate pay of French officers, and the Draconian edicts against 
the incurrence of debt in the French army, quite prevent military 
men from taking portionless brides. And, indeed, outside Bohemia, 
slum-land, or the world of the déclassé, portionless brides in 
France are quite an anomaly. No matter what her rank or condition, 
a girl brings her husband something, in modest hard-working circles 
often a little dowry of her own earning. The notary is as indis- 
pensable an agent of matrimony as the mayor or even the priest. 
Preliminaries of this kind comfortably settled, a bridegroom is in 
duty bound to make the acquaintance of his new family, as the 
French character is eminently affectionate and sociable, frequently 
regarded as the pleasantest task possible. Especially will a sister- 
less, brotherless bachelor find it delightful to be able to boast of 
newly acquired relations—ma belle-swur, ma cousine, and so on. 
But a round of formal visits necessitates leisure, hence one reason ~ 
for my friend’s plaint, ‘ I have no time to get married.’ 

Trousseau and marriage ceremony quickly follow betrothals. 
An engagement protracted throughout months and years, as is 
often the case in England, is unknown over the water. When a 
young man is in a position to marry he seeks a wife, not before. 
The fortune-hunters so scathingly dealt with in the brothers Mar- 
gueritte’s novel, ‘Femmes Nouvelles,’ I leave out of the question. 
What I am here attempting to describe is the normal, the average, 
the standard, not exceptional phases of French society. No self- 
respecting parents would have anything to do with the suitors 
described in the popular novel just named. 

A word or two about trousseaux before entering upon the long- 
drawn-out marriage ceremonial. 

Nothing more astonishes, perhaps I should say shocks, French 
notions than the English habit of making a cheque do duty for a 
bridal gift. Our neighbours cannot bring themselves to condone 
what in their eyes appears little short of indelicacy. Wedding 
presents in France have generally some specific or intrinsic value 
apart from cost; they should suggest the donor, rather the offerer, 
for note the fine shade of meaning, the verbal nicety. A French 
friend never gives, always offers you a present. Again, bridal gifts 
should hit the taste, meet some want, or maybe whim, of the 
recipient, no amount of time or thought being grudged upon the 
selection. These preliminaries being satisfactorily arranged, the 
wedding-day, or rather wedding-days, quickly follow marriage con- 
tracts and the preparation of trousseaux. I use the plural noun, 
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for in the land pre-eminently of method, precision, and formulary, 
a single day does not suffice for the most important ceremonial in 
human life. A Frenchman may not be twice wedded, but most 
often he is privileged with two wedding-days: the civil, that is to 
say, the only legal marriage, preceding by twenty-four hours what 
is aptly called the nuptial benediction in church. Fashionable folks 
are beginning to simplify wedding festivities after English example, 
but the two days’ programme still finds general favour, déjeuner, 
dinner, and ceremonies keeping bridegroom and best-man or gar¢on 
@honneur in their dress-coats from morning till night. 

If French girls were not trained to habits of self-possession from 
childhood upwards, the double ordeal would be trying indeed. A 
mayor, especially if he happens to know the bride, will anticipate by 
a friendly little speech the solemn harangue of the priest to follow. 
Thus, when some years ago an Orleanist princess married into 
the Danish royal family, the mayor of the arrondissement wished 
her well, adding a few touching words about such leave-takings of 
kinsfolk and country. 

Church ceremonials are expensive affairs in France, weddings, 
like funerals, being charged for according to style. Those of the 
first and second class entitle the procession to entry by the front 
door of cathedral or church, to more or less music of the full orchestra, 
and to carpets laid down from porch to altar. Wedding parties in 
the third division go in by a side entrance, and without music or 
carpet traverse the aisle, the charges even so diminished being 
considerable. 

I must say that were I a French bride-elect I should bargain 


‘for a wedding of the first class at any sacrifice. To have the portal 


of a cathedral thrown wide at the thrice-repeated knock of the 
beadle’s staff, to hear the wedding march from ‘ Lohengrin’ pealed 
from the great organ, to reach the altar preceded by that gorgeous 
figure in cocked hat, red sash, plush tights, pink silk stockings, and 
silver-buckled shoes, all the congregation a-titter with admiration— 
surely the intoxication of such a moment were unrivalled! The 
strictest etiquette regulates every part of the proceedings. Accom- 
modated with velvet armchairs, the bride’s parents and relations 
ate placed, according to degrees of consanguinity, immediately 
behind her prie-dieu ; the bridegroom’s family, arranged with similar 
punctiliousness, having seats on the other side of the nave. I well 
remember, at the first-class wedding of an acquaintance in Nantes 
Cathedral, how a little girl belonging to the bride’s party had some- 
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how got seated between relations of the bridegroom. Before the 
ceremony began the child was put in her proper place. Such a 
breach of etiquette could not on any account be permitted. 

Churches in France are not decorated with palms and flowers 
as with ourselves. Any additional expense would indeed be the 
last straw breaking the camel’s back, rendering weddings a verit- 
able corvée. But the high altar blazes with tapers, and floral gifts, 
natural and in paper or wax, adorn the chapels of the Virgin or 
patron saint. ° 

One feature of the long-drawn-out ceremonial before alluded to 
is the charge made respectively to bride and bridegroom, a tre- 
mendous ordeal, one would think. Fortunately French girls are 
equal to the occasion. The theme of priestly admonition, the 
cynosure of all eyes, a young bride will listen downcast and demure, 
but not in the least discomposed or in need of smelling-salts. Long — 
training has fortified her against sentimentality or unbecoming show 
of emotion. 

‘You, mademoiselle,’ I once heard a village curé address a 
parishioner, a young woman belonging to the middle ranks, ‘ you 
have before you the example of a mother fulfilling in every respect 
the duties now before yourself, wifely, maternal, and Christian,’ and 
so on, and so on, the bride listening calmly to personalities, admoni- 
tions, and forecasts that seemed in the highest degree disconcerting. 

The wedding-rings, obligatory on both sides, received on a gold 
salver, blessed and adjusted, the plate is again proffered, this time 
for alms. Bank-notes or gold or silver pieces are given, naturally 
the two former when marriages fall under the category of first and 
second class. 

But by far the most distinctive and pictorial function of a French 
wedding is la guéte, or collection for the poor. Next in interest to 
the bride herself is the demoiselle @honneur, or bridesmaid, upon 
whom falls this conspicuous and graceful duty. A bride, distract- 
ingly pretty although she may be, has no part to play. All that is 
required of her is automatic collectedness and dignity. But the 
demoiselle @honneur is under the necessity of acting a réle, and, as 
a Tule, most beautifully is it acted. The ceremony come to an end, 
then, the organist plays a prelude, and two figures detach them- 
selves from the wedding party, both selected for personal charm, 
sprightliness, and savoir-faire—I am compelled to use a word for 
which we have no equivalent—both, also, perfectly dressed. The 
garcon @honneur, or best-man, wears dress coat, white tie, waist- 
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coat and gloves, his companion the newest, most elegant toilette de 
ville or carriage costume. She gives her left hand to her cavalier, 
in her right holding a velvet bag ; then the pair step airily forth, 
the most engaging smile, the most finished bow soliciting and 
acknowledging donations. It is the prettiest sight imaginable ; 
and no wonder that the velvet bag rapidly fills, as, having made 
their way down the nave, lady and cavalier make the round of the 
church. And the name of the charming quéteuse invariably figures 
in the society column of the ‘ Figaro’ or local paper, a testimony 
to spirit, grace, and beauty. 

A wedding gift in the form of a cheque shocks French suscepti- 
bilities. But at bridal receptions English taste is equally offended 
by the exhibition of the entire trousseau. In one of her essentially 
Parisian novels that delightful writer, Madame Bentzon, describes 
this feature, or rather animadverts upon such a display. The 
author of ‘ Tchevelek,’ however, has consorted so much with the 
Anglo-Saxon world that, although Parisian to the tips of her fingers, 
she sees certain things through English and Transatlantic spec- 
tacles. The spreading before everybody’s eyes of slips and stock- 
ings, no matter how elaborate, evoked delicate irony from her pen. 

It must not be supposed that, to use a homely simile, bride and 
bridegroom are yet out of the wood. A ball often follows breakfast 
or reception, the newly-married pair stealing away in the small 
hours of the night, like hunted hares compelled to covert flight. 
This remark especially holds good with the middle and humbler 
ranks and with provincial life. Society, following English initi- 
ative in everything, as I have said, has inaugurated English 
simplifications. 

In one respect all unions resemble each other, and up to a certain 
point differ from our own. Family life in France is a wheel within 
a wheel, a piece of closely implicated machinery, a well-welded- 
together agglomeration of social and material interests. Marriage 
is not whollya dual affair. * Willy-nilly, brides and bridegrooms 
enter a clan, become members of a patriarchal tribe. Hence the 
parental inquisition on both sides, that minute investigation of 
character, circumstances, and family history so foreign to insular 
notions. Hence the wide-spread, I am tempted to say incalculable, 
effects of worldiy ruin, loss of reputation, or other misfortune. A 
blow falls crushingly not only upon the immediate victim or 
culprit, but upon every one of their blood or bearing their name. 

A French writer who knew England well once remarked that 
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* César Birotteau’ could not have been written of English commer- 
cial life. In that country a bankrupt ruins himself, not his entire 
family. 

And some years ago, when walking with an old friend in Dijon, 
he said to me: 

‘Did you observe that nice-looking girl I saluted just now ? 
Poor thing! she can never marry, her uncle. having failed dis- 
honourably in business.’ 

An untarnished record, a roof-tree at which none can point a 
finger ; last, but far from least, an accession rather than a diminu- 
tion of well-being—such is the ideal of a French Ceelebs in search 
of a wife. 

M. Betuam-Epwarps. 
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THE 
DEMISE OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


On November 29, in the year 1870, the ‘ Times’ newspaper wrote 
of ‘the great event of to-day for this country, whatever may be 
passing on the Continent of Europe.’ Things very portentous for 
England were ‘ passing on the Continent of Europe ’—note the fine 
insular detachment of the expression—just then. Russia was 
flaunting the tatters of the Treaty of Paris ; myriads of men whom 
the Volksschulen had trained to think and contrive as well as obey 
lay in leaguer around Paris itself; Bismarck was putting the last 
touches to the scheme of German confederation ; and in a land 
where national schooling had flourished for half a century, a com- 
petitor in commerce and international influence was arising for our 
land where national education was only beginning to be. Yet 
what the ‘ Times’ of the day described as the great event of the 
day was nothing more heroic than the election of the first London 
School Board. 

Our civilisation proceeds by a kind of geometrical progression, 
with a cumulative impetus that gathers speed and way ; and now, 
after a lifetime no longer than the average term of existence for a 
generation of mankind, the institution thus heralded lies moribund, 
an expedient and a temporary instrument that has had its brief 
day. Let us hope that the School Board dies, as it has lived, for 
the greater good of London, of the national and Imperial influences 
that radiate from London, and the masses that in London are 
henceforward to be schooled. Into the causes of this demise, as 
certainly into the polemics of the matter, I will not here go ; but so 
notable a public body as the one that now lies at the point of 
death must not pass from the scene unsung, without threnody or 
pean. For the London School Board has been the greatest, if not 
also the best, of all local authorities for education. It has had in 
yearly charge the shaping of more lives than there are in Glasgow ; 
it supervises the instruction of more children than there are men, 
women, and children in any European city except Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Vienna. It spends on elementary 
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education alone more than the total annual disbursements of States 
such as Switzerland, Norway, or Denmark; it houses the daily 
sstudies of more than half a million Board school children ; it enlist 
and marshals an army corps of teachers, lecturers, inspectors, 
chief administrators, wardens of school attendance, and clerks ; it 
has secured and regulated the honorary services of thousands of 
citizens as members of the Board or managers of schools. To the 
London County Council it will hand over a huge, complex, and 
costly, but essential and effectively going machine, elaborately 
organised for keeping up and pressing forward the public instruc- 
tion of the young—a single instrument of such potency and dimen- 
sions as no country but England and no city but London can show. 

All this is the result of bold proposals, skilful administration, 
devoted labours, whether unpaid or stipendiary, and the momentum 
that can accrue during even so brief a period as three-and-thirty 
years. Six generations of school children have come up as a flower 
since 1870, but there are Londoners still in their forties who went 
to Metropolitan elementary day schools when Board schools there 
were none. No doubt there were decently efficient elementary day 
schools in London ante Agamemnona, but the great difficulty the 
first School Board had to encounter was that, taken all together, 
good, bad, or indifferent, the schools which the children of the 
London populace could attend were wofully too few. More than 
thirty years earlier than 1870, Brougham told the House of Lords 
that a volunteer and eleemosynary provision of rudimentary educa- 
tion might perhaps keep pace with the growth of population, but 
could never overtake the accumulated deficiency and arrears. Since 
the cost of a site was always the chief obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a voluntary school, in London where sites are costliest 
Lord Brougham’s prediction was bound to come particularly true. 
Every kind of makeshift building—abandoned chapels, adapted 
dwelling-houses, deserted shops, and bricked-in arches under rail- 
ways—had been utilised for schools by voluntary effort in the 
Metropolis, but even then there were only seven places for each 
eleven children of elementary school age and social class who slept 
in London on Census night, 1871. The School Board, then only 
five months in existence, stood aghast at the task of providing new 
schools by the hundred at a time, and by a series of paper deduc- 
tions, due in part to some flinching and in part to mere theory 
and inexperience, they reduced the apparent magnitude of the 
need. But in 1871 even the acknowledged deficit stood at 104,000 
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school-places—a daunting gap to have to fill. For the provision 
of sites and buildings alone, to say nothing of maintenance, meant 
a ratepayers’ outlay which was to rise to twelve and a half millions 
of money in the end. 

Happily, the first London School Boaid was a body of business- 
like enthusiasts, who confronted their duty from a standpoint not 
easy to occupy to-day. Civic zeal for education was a new thing 
in England thirty-three years ago. Not until 1834 had a penny of 
public revenue been granted in aid of schools; not until 1840 did 
the grant exceed 20,000]. a year. When this annual subvention 
rose to 30,0001., Lord Brougham contrasted it with 70,000]. spent 
on building the royal stables in Buckingham Palace Road. In 1841 
the English education grant was no more than 40,000/., though 
30,0007. had been voted for the instruction of freed negroes in the 
West Indies. This scope for the tongue and pen of satirists gradu- 
ally diminished, but no more than seven-and-thirty years lay 
between the first State grant to elementary schools and the first 
School Board. In 1870-71, therefore, the idea of a communal 
supply of education was a conception quite new and astounding. 

But great ideas, that shine with the magic of stars before dawn, 
become less amazing when they ‘fade into the light of common 
day.’ To uswho have seen the Act of 1902 commence to operate, 
there is humour as well as pathos in the reflection that what is 
now thought an ordinary civic duty was considered a high and 
rapturous mission a third of a century ago. The public provision 
of schools for the public was then regarded as a vocation, a revela- 
tion of a new opportunity of service, to a kind of weekday Church 
of Humanity ; and it sent a tidal wave of enthusiasm across the 
land. In every community where a School Board was to exist 
some of the most respected private citizens came forward to take 
up this pure and exalted new form of civic toil, and especially was 
this the case with London. 

It is the clown in the ‘ Twelfth Night’ who says ‘ There is no 
darkness but ignorance’ ; and the darkness of London had smitten 
even jesting minds and merry hearts. No need in 1870 to go east 
to come upon London slums and almost barbaric horrors ; within 
musket-shot of the Palace of Parliament and the Abbey of the 
Confessor there was Peter Street, there were the other purlieus of 
Strutton Ground. Prayers had been offered and laws made hard 
by for ages, and Millbank Prison frowned at hand; but even in 
Westminster a hundred streets, courts, and alleys showed that 
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some preparatory agency of light and virtue must be more ade- 
quately set to work. ‘Education! education!’ the enthusiasts 
cried, and rushed to the School Board polls. 

No doubt the advertisements of the hundred and thirty-five 
candidates for the forty-nine seats in London at the first election 
indicated that the question of creeds was thought more vital than 
the efficiency of the temporal instruction to be given in the schools ; 
and this confusion of issues was increased by the incident that 
London was then to witness the first important election under the 
Ballot Act, and the first operation of the ‘cumulative’ vote. Yet 
out of this blundering turmoil of illogical debate and electoral 
experiment issued an excellent Board indeed; enthusiasm was 
justified of its children at first, though afterwards the excitement 
and rapturous hope were to wane. If only partiality could claim 
that the quality of the early School Board members has been 
always equalled in their successors, it is true that the first level 
was pitched so high above the municipal average as to be almost 
impracticable to maintain. Daylight now enters the Board-room 
on the Embankment by windows painted with the portraits of a 
galaxy of past chairmen. One of these, Lord Londonderry, is now 
President of the greater Board of Education ; another, Lord George 
Hamilton, had been at the Education Department, and went to 
the India Office. There has been no better chairman than the 
last—Lord Reay; none more respected than Sir Charles Reed ; 
none more indefatigable than Mr. Diggle; but the portrait that 
shines brightest, perhaps, is that of Lord Lawrence, the first occu- 
pant of the Chair. 

Lord Lawrence, the ‘Man of the Punjaub,’ the ‘Saviour of 
India,’ once its Governor-General, and a man of great earnestness, 
rare business faculty, and organising power, created a tradition of 
Anglo-Indian service to the London School Board which, among 
others, Sir Richard Temple long continued and Sir Charles Elliott 
sustained to the end. But to the first Board came capacity and 
powers of service from many quarters and classes. Politicians 
joined it, two of whom were afterwards to attain to Cabinet rank ; 
clergymen joined it, three of whom were to become bishops ; Non- 
conformity sent honoured representatives, one of them to become 
the Chairman in later years; science, letters, philanthropy, com- 
merce, the peerage, and the City Corporation sent notable men to 
the Board. Professor Huxley brought to the early and policy- 
deciding debates his trained powers of perception and exposition, 
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Mr. W. H. Smith the qualities that were to lift him to be Leader 
of the House of Commons, Mrs. Garrett Anderson her special know- 
ledge and courage as a pioneer of women into the domain of medi- 
cine, the Rev. William Rogers his unconventional Christianity and 
educational zeal, Dr. Rigg and Canon Cromwell their acquaintance 
with the training and scope of elementary school teachers, Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh his passion for justice and mercy to children, 
Lord Sandon his knowledge of affairs at the Education Depart- 
ment, ‘Rob Roy’ MacGregor his belief in the virtues of physical 
exercise, and Mr. Edward North Buxton his enthusiasm and care. 
Sir John Bennett shook his picturesque locks at ultra-ecclesiastical 
proposals ; Mr. MacCullagh Torrens rejoiced in this new develop- 
ment of civic politics for London ; Mr. Samuel Morley’s handsome 
face beamed upon this new combination of philanthropy and busi- 
ness ; Sir Charles Reed stepped up to the Vice-Chair; the Rev. 
John Rogers began his twelve years’ service to the Board and his 
fruitful work with the teachers; and to sit in the seat of council 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon temporarily dropped the pen. Compared 
with the vestrymen who ruled the parishes of London at the time 
this was a marvellous personnel indeed. 

Marvellous, also, idyllic and unreal, it may seem that Party 
spirit, or at least the conflict of serried and organised Parties, was 
little known in the deliberations of the earlier Boards, but so it 
was ; the first iunpulse of pity for ignorance, and zeal for the new 
civic service, had a more lasting effect on all sorts and conditions 
of Board members than a cynic might suppose. In a book on the 
work of the Board from 1870 to 1900, which was admirably pre- 
pared by Mr. T. A. Spalding to form part of the exhibit sent by 
the Board to the recent Paris Exposition, the history of Parties on 
the Board is summarised thus : ‘ Until the end of 1885 the Board 
was controlled by a majority which was in favour of a forward 
policy in educational matters, although in the first Board this 
policy was carried out with greater timidity than by its successors ; 
but during this period neither party was “organised” in the 
political sense of the term. In 1886 and onwards until 1894 power 
was in the hands of the party which became known as the 
“Moderate” party, who laid greater stress upon economy in 
expenditure. From this date more attention was given to party 
organisation, and “ whips” were appointed to secure the attend- 
ance and, as far as possible, the votes of members. In the Board 
of 1894-97 parties were practically balanced, although there was a 
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slight preponderance in favour of the Moderates. In 1897 the 
“ Progressives ” were restored to power with a substantial majority. 
In the contests of 1894 and 1897 the election turned almost exclu- 
sively on the vexed “ religious question.” ’ 

Often, of course, the label mattered very little, for the pre- 
conceived views of even the most ‘Moderate’ new-comer to the 
duties of the Board were apt to wither away. He came close to 
the magic of the work which the schools were carrying on. He 
found a Board school to be an alembic of moral alchemy, con- 
verting dross and refining gold; he noted the happy faces of the 
children, the skill and care of the teachers, the pleasant and forma- 
tive influences of what they did ; he admired the bright and lofty 
schoolrooms, and was led on to wish them even better, becoming 
interested in new modes of aeration, new plans for playgrounds and 
classrooms, new devices in apparatus, and improvements in the 
curricula and the books. A constant assimilation of particular 
views to the general thus went on, and, apart from wrangles on 
such extra-scholastic topics as the religious—or more fitly to be 
called the theological—question, something like a continuous policy 
was pursued by Board after Board. Eleven sets of members have 
filled the seats of the Board-room for triennial periods since the 
day of ‘ the great event for this country ’ in 1870, and it is possible 
to name score upon score of administrators who, entering upon the 
work with varying ideals and differing policies, have rendered much 
the same service to the education of the London populace in the 
long run. I cannot name all who deserve a special notice, the 
catalogue would be too long; but it would be neglectful to pass 
some without a particular mention. 

For six years Canon Barker made a valuable member of the 
Board ; for a similar period Dr. Barry, afterwards Bishop of Sydney. 
Earl Beauchamp helped for a briefer period ; Mrs. Besant for three 
years ; the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie for twelve, Canon Bristowe 
for almost as many; Mr. Barnes for eighteen years, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton for six, Mr. G. Collins for three, Alderman Cotton for nine, 
and the Rev. J. J. Coxhead for eighteen. Sir Edmund Hay Currie 
was a Vice-Chairman ; Miss Davenport-Hill was the leading woman 
member for eighteen years ; for a similar period, and twice as Chair- 
man, Mr. J. R. Diggle led the Moderate party and toiled for the 
Board. Mr. Diggle was (to use a phrase of eighteenth century 
English) ‘a very capital character’ in the history of the Board, 
and the long duel between him and Mr. Lyulph Stanley, the pro- 
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tagonist of the Progressives, presented features that were often 
interesting and picturesque. 

Mr. Stanley never reached the Chair, but of all the members of 
the Board he has rendered the longest, closest, and most arduous 
service. Twenty-four years of almost daily hard labour is his 
record in this particular ; and though he has been thought by many 
to lack idealism, to be tangential to the true function of the Board, 
to care more for the letter than the spirit, to consider the teachers 
more as pawns on the chess-checker than as human beings, and to 
be more jealous for a correct and ledger-like administration than 
for intelligent and character-forming education in the work of the 
schools, there are many who would deny much of that criticism as 
superficial, and all would agree that for unremitting, engine-like, 
detailed labour and a wonderful memorised knowledge of every jot 
and tittle in the facts concerning the schools, together with a grim 
and businesslike zeal that progress should be the note of the Board, 
Mr. Stanley stands unique. Of him is told the story that when, 
as Lord Stanley of Alderley, he entered the House of Lords, another 
peer declared that he would as soon have seen ‘a motor-car come 
tuffing in.’ 

Much more phlegmatic of mood and silkier of manner than 
Mr. Stanley, Mr. Diggle was long a master in the arts of Party, 
though hoist by the petard of his supporter, Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
in the end. To watch the working out in effect of the inherent 
and temperamental contrast between Mr. Stanley and Mr. Diggle 
was a lesson in human nature, as well as a dramatic spectacle now 
and again. Zealous for the Board, and not neglectful of the schools, 
Mr. Diggle’s general policy was not reactionary in the view of the 
teachers, whose confidence he knew how to win in a degree which 
Mr. Stanley probably never cared to obtain. After all, however, it 
is the work of the teachers that counts for the most in the varied 
energies which a School Board sets in action, and it would have 
been better for the schools had the leading official Progressives 
shown themselves a little more ‘ full o’ the milk of human kindness.’ 
Mr, Graham Wallas, who was long Mr. Stanley’s first lieutenant, 
did not manifest the more genial qualities which Mr. Stanley’s 
policy seemed to lack ; and though in the last years of the School 
Board’s life Mr. Stanley mellowed, and somewhat gloved the iron 
with velvet, an attitude of distrust among even the most loyal and 
efficient of the teachers was unfortunately created by a mechanical 
and accountant-like treatment of them which they hardly deserved. 
It ought to be noted, however, that the teachers desired the School 
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Board to continue in existence, though with the enlarged powers 
of the Local Authority for Education in London which the Act 
of 1903 gave to the County Council instead. 

For twelve years Miss Eve gave attention to those points of the 
work of the Board in which a woman can help the best ; for nine 
years Mr. Gautrey smoothed over difficulties between managers and 
teachers ; Dr. Gladstone laboured for no less than twenty-one years ; 
Dean Gregory and Sir Reginald Hanson each for three, and Mr. 
J. C. Horobin for six. Mr. Stewart Headlam for fifteen years 
toiled more assiduously than his quondam connection with the 
Church and Stage Guild might lead the profane to suppose, being 
particularly zealous and useful in the matter of evening continua- 
tion schools ; for fifteen years Dr. Heller brought to the Board his 
ripe experience and special knowledge; for twelve years Mrs. 
Homan, and for fifteen the Rev. A. W. Jephson gave acceptable 
service ; Mr. Cyril Jackson, now H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools, was active on the Board for nearly five years; Miss Law- 
rence has particularly cared for the Board’s work with physically 
and mentally defective children ; Sir Francis Lycett, the present 
Bishop of Lichfield, and the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett are names re- 
quiring special mention ; Mr. John Lobb was a member for fifteen 
years, Mr. Benjamin Lucraft for twenty ; Mr. Murray Macdonald, 
Mrs. Maitland, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller worked well and long ; 
Dr. Macnamara rendered notable service ; General Moberley was 
Vice-Chairman ; Lord Napier of Ettrick and the Duke of Newcastle 
lengthened the list of peers who were members of the Board. Of 
a peer, indeed, is told the story that, driving from St. Stephen’s 
to the Embankment to attend a Moderate Party meeting, he dis- 
missed the hansom with the legal fare, when the cabby, con- 
temptuously jerking his thumb at the retreating form of the noble- 
man, shouted to a brother of the whip : ‘ You can allays tell them 
Progressives by their bobs!’ 

Mr. Francis Peek took special interest in the Bible teaching of 
the schools, Sir Benjamin Richardson in the efforts of the teachers 
to inculcate that excellent abstinence misknown as temperance ; 
for a part of his six years of membership Mr. Athelstan Riley kept 
the Board in an intermittent condition of theological turmoil ; the 
Rev. John Rogers was ten years a member and four years Vice- 
Chairman, labouring with great fervency and skill; Lord Sand- 
hurst’s and Sir Joseph Savory’s are names to mention; the Rev. 
E. Schnadhorst was a member for over eleven years; so was Mr. 
T. Scrutton; and the Earl of Shaftesbury for a brief period did 
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work his great predecessor would have approved. Mr. T. W. Sharp 
was a member nearly eighteen years ; General Sim, the Rev. W. 
Sinclair, Major Skinner, and Mr. W. W. Thompson took prominent 
parts in the work ; for nine years Miss Helen Taylor, and for twelve 
years Mrs. Westlake, eked out the short leet of women who have 
been members of the Board ; Dr. Thorold, subsequently Bishop of 
Rochester and then of Winchester, was a member for three years, 
like Dr. Webber, afterwards Bishop of Brisbane ; Mr. G. C. Whiteley 
has served the work of education in London very faithfully for 
twenty-one years as a member of the Board ; and Mr. Mark Wilks 
left a name still honoured in the schools. 

To most of these their membership of the Board, while it lasted, 
meant the devotion of the better part of two, three, and even 
four days a week. For much of the period under review there 
existed no public authority or authorities in London that could 
have done the work in default of a special authority to do it. Had 
there been no School Board for London these three-and-thirty 
years past, had the voluntary agencies which operated prior to 
1870 been left to continue their task unaided, children to the number 
of half the total population of the city of Brussels must now have 
been growing up in London unblest by the enlightening and moral- 
ising influences of any school. What that would have meant to 
the social life of the Metropolis can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. The debt that is owed to the School Board as a body 
corporate, and to the members of it who have been faithful and 
abundant in labours, can never be overestimated, nor can a pay- 
ment of public thanks for it be too fully made. 

Permanent monuments to the Board are lifted by the hundred 
above the mean streets of the vast city the Board has served. 
The trains that spin along the viaducts which lead inward from the 
tagged fringes of London give to the view of the passengers the 
schools arising from their well-kept playgrounds in lofty piles. The 
buildings display ‘an architectural simplicity and solidity ; there 
is a municipal air, an official precision, a scholastic tone, and a 
simple dignity about them, which is the more pronounced in certain 
cases by reason of the squalor and manifest poverty of the sur- 
roundings,’ wrote Mr. S. E. Bray in the Book of the Board that 
went to the Paris Exposition. In height, mass, and comeliness 
these erections are to the metropolitan faubourgs what Wren’s 
churches were to Georgian London. They rise in the suburbs also, 
for the slow centrifugal movement of the London population is like 
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a sap at the foundations of some of the places of learning provided 
by the earlier Boards. In 1899 the Chairman referred to ‘ the rapid 
growth of Outer London’ as a disturbing factor in the calculation ; 
‘as a result of the gradual substitution of factories for houses in 
Southwark’ that ancient quarter to-day possesses more school- 
places than are required ; but the need for schools at Catford and 
Ladywell, in Greenwich, for example, has correspondingly grown. 
Then there is the constant immigration from the provinces and the 
natural multiplication by birth. There can be no more finality in 
London school building than in the spread of London itself ; but 
for many a year the piles the Board had raised—sturdy, airy, 
well lit, and seemly—will last and serve. Not too ornate, they yet 
hold up a model of fitness and handsomeness in their exteriors ; 
while the cleanliness and neatness of their interiors, the pictures, 
plants, and colour decoration have a silent influence on the tastes 
of the children whom they house. Bit by bit the science of school 
building has been fostered, practised, and advanced by the Board, 
until now a London Board school of recent erection is one of the best 
adapted, planned, and constructed school buildings in the world. 
Within these halls and classrooms a potent influence is exercised 
day by day. No doubt the teaching and training are still open to 
fault-finding. Education is not yet a science, and the art of 
teaching is in a pre-Raphaelitic stage. But if the mind leaps back 
over what is but an hour in a nation’s lifetime, the great advance 
that has been made must be confessed. ‘As the teacher, so the 
school.’ If Dickens, in Bradley Headstone, painted like life the 
certificated teacher of the ‘ fifties,’ Sir Walter Besant libelled the 
Board schoolmaster of the ‘ nineties’; and, in spite of praise by 
Mr. H. G. Wells and that redoubtable censor Mr. Arnold White, 
a tardy justice is only just beginning to be done to the Board school 
teachers of to-day. Yet what were the ‘ teachers’ in London half 
a century ago? More than seven hundred of them put their crosses 
to the Census returns of 1851. One of them, who could write, being 
asked on what terms she gave instruction, replied : ‘ Not under- 
standing the questing, I answer thus—with a view of reading the 
Bibble.’ Lord Shaftesbury asked one if she gave moral instruc- 
tion, and was told: ‘I can’t afford it at threepence a week.’ 
Another was asked if he understood Greek. ‘Yes.’ ‘Latin?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Geography?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Why, we have multwm in parvo 
here!’ the questioner said, looking round the cellar of a school- 
toom. ‘Yes; and you can put me down for teaching multum in 
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parvo, too,’ the questioned insisted. ‘None,’ the Newcastle Com- 
mission reported of South London, ‘are too old, too poor, too 
ignorant, too feeble, too sickly, too unqualified in any or every 
way, to regard themselves or be regarded by others as unfit to keep 
a school.’ These remarks refer to the ‘dame’ and ‘ private adven- 
ture’ schools of the poorer class only, but in 1851 two-thirds of 
the schools in London were ‘ private adventure’ and a quarter 
‘dame.’ In 1871 the London schools which received Government 
tests and grants numbered 866, but there were 1,923 adventure 
and dame schools. ; 

Even in the Government inspected schools of 1866 the Educa- 
tion Department had to record that 167 out of every 264 children 
failed to cope with the tests of a reasonable examination. Yet the 
tests were applied to a curriculum so limited that the normal course 
of instruction prescribed by the Board in 1871 almost ‘ created a 
revolution in educational ideals.’ This normal course was to con- 
sist of ‘morality and religion,’ reading, writing and arithmetic, 
object-lessons, ‘ the history of Britain,’ the rudiments of geography, 
‘social economy’; drawing, plain needlework, and cutting-out 
were to be studied in girls’ schools; and ‘ the art and practice of 
singing ’ was to be taught ‘ as far as may be possible.’ 

Her Majesty’s Inspector reported of Marylebone schools in 1873 
that ‘children of the very poorest and most neglected class, for 
whom previous voluntary effort had failed to provide any education 
worthy of the name, have been brought under the influence of 
skilfully organised teaching, with results already visibly beneficial ’ ; 
and in 1887 he declared that ‘ of the work in Board schools a marked 
feature, due, of course, to superior teaching power, is superior 
nicety.” In 1880 a witness of similar official authority testified to 
“the immeasurable benefit which the School Board has conferred 
upon the East of London. Clergymen have told me that they 
hardly know their own parishes, so great has been the change for 
the better.’ To the example of the London School Board are mainly 
due those systems of ‘ undenominational religious teaching’ which 
have obtained in Board schools, with so much practical success and 
absence of friction, throughout the land. 

The above quotations refer to the first nine years of the Board’s 
administration, a period chiefly devoted to breaking up the hard 
ground, sowing, and producing system, order, and promise in the 
Kindergarten. From 1880 to 1891 was a time of trial and criticism ; 
it coincided with the worst period of the mechanical and unintelli- 
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gent rule of the Education Department, though in 1889 reforms in 
the demands by the central authority commenced. The third 
period, from 1891 until the present, has been a time of fruition 
‘remarkable not only for a rapid development of higher instruc- 
tion, but also for an improved (regularity of) attendance at school, 
and a tendency to prolong the period of school life, which cannot 
be attributed to the operation of law.’ The opinions of H.M. 
Inspectors on the schools in question grew yearly more and more 
favourable. In 1885 only thirty per cent. of the schools were 
assessed as worthy of the highest grants, but by 1899 this per- 
centage had risen to ninety-seven. Parents had become more 
proud of the schooling of their children, the children had become 
more fond of the schools. I saw the other day a scrap of paper on 
which a mother had written: ‘ Dear Teacher,—Willy has been a 
bad boy, so I am punishing him by not letting him come to school.’ . 

Briefly as I have touched on the need for the Board’s existence, 
the merits of its personnel and its servants, its energy in providing 
schools, and the emerging of the work in them from paucity, 
monotony, and incipience into fulness, variety, and triumph, more 
briefly still must I mention the subsidiary developments which 
have come about. Fifteen years ago there were 135 evening 
Board schools, with 15,900 pupils, in London ; during the winter 
of 1903-4 there were 376 such schools, with pupils to the number 
of 126,000. Of day continuation or higher grade Board schools 
there were none in 1887, but there are now forty-five. Schools for 
pupil-teachers and training classes for teachers are in healthy 
operation. Travelling instructors and examiners in science, draw- 
ing, work in wood and metal, cookery, household management, 
laundrying, needlework, and physical education visit the schools 
or ‘centres.’ Special places of instruction and assuagement for 
the blind, the deaf, and the otherwise bodily or mentally defective 
children perform a public duty of pity and tender service. Schools 
for incorrigible truants, those lovers of the urban substitutes for 
the école buissonniére, enforce in the last resort the duty of school 
attendance. Six industrial schools have been established, one of 
them the training-ship Shaftesbury, from which twenty-five boys 
joined the Royal Navy in 1899, for example, and fifty-seven the 
mercantile marine. 

The London School Board is ‘past the bounds of freakish 
youth, but strong for service still, and unimpaired.’ Could it go 
on, it would deserve more and more of its city. But the work it 
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has set in motion and guided is not to demise with the Board, but 
to continue, transferred and altered in respect of control only, 
modified only by being brought into a more legal and scientific 
relation with London institutions for higher instruction. Such 
lament as may fitly be made is for the passing of a public body so 
successful and praiseworthy, not for any cessation or relaxing of the 
energies it has set in motion. Here I have but skimmed over the 
record. Could the reader study in full the chronicle of what the 
Board had to do, what it did, and with what success, as I have 
done in preparing for this article, he would join more heartily still 
in a tribute of gratitude and praise to the noble institution of 
which we are about to take farewell. 
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TaE ideal man is clean-shaven. 

Confidently he exposes to the world his features undisguised 
by hirsute appendages. 

Can we conceive the Apollo Belvedere with even a moustache ? 
I doubt it. A merely honest man also, one would think, should 
wear no hair upon his face. 

And for these reasons. 

Each of us in great measure, partly from exaggerated ideas 
of his own perspicacity, partly from the stress of life, judges his 
neighbour from his face. His clothes are but a doubtful index 
of his character. But his features are, we firmly believe, indica- 
tive of his nature and his mode of life. 

There may be villainy written large on his upper lip. A 
certain mould of chin betrays its owner as a man of consider- 
able homicidal tendencies. Cover the lips with a waterfall 
moustache, drape the chin with an Assyrian beard, and it may 
well be that this murderous monster is a pleasing enough fellow 
to view. 

Such an one does not venture to pass clean-shaven through 
our streets. 

Your rogue must, if he would successfully practise roguery, be 
a person of suave manner and of pleasing address. He must, in 
fact, pretend not to be a rogue atall. His shifty eye he can by 
no means eonceal—black spectacles are worn solely in melodramas. 
But a jaunty moustache, a silken beard deceives the uncritical. 
And yet, if you come to think of it, these things are quite as 
sinister signals of dishonesty as were the black-crape masks on 
the knights of the road. 

Away with them, in Heaven’s name! 

Let each one of us present in all candour such features as 
are his. 

To possess a receding chin is nocrime. It is merely a sign of 
weakness. But to conceal it witha huge and bushy beard, such as 
might be worn by a determined colonist, and thereby to present 
the appearance of a man endowed with great strength of will, is 
surely a false pretence. 
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He who wears his heart upon his sleeve is s@ircely a paragon 
of prudence. But the man who is perpetuatly ‘made up’ to 
represent the thing he is not should be shunned both in business 
and in society. 

I do not maintain that all bearded men are rogues and 
murderers. But I reserve my judgment and suspect them of 
roguery and homicide. 

Of the clean-shaven man I know the worst, after some few 
moments of inspection. He, being mortal, has his faults, no 
doubt. But he makes no attempt to deceive me. 

If Iam wrong in my view of the characteristics of his face 
and I take him into my confidence, appoint him my trustee, 
throw him into the society of my wife, I have but my own 
want of perspicacity to blame if he fails to give a satisfactory 
account of himself. 

But the man whose mouth you have never seen must ever 
remain a stranger to you. Though you meet him daily for 
twenty years, yet you never see his smile. In moments of 
merriment something happens behind a hairy curtain. Is it 
the treacherous smile of the false friend? You are in the dark. 
A smile is far more indicative of character than a frown, or 
indeed than any manceuvre that occurs on the upper portion of 
the face. 

It is not conceivable that a man should marry a woman of 
whose mouth he had never had so much asa glimpse. And yet 
there are persons who employ solicitors bearded as Ahasuerus was. 
(Anyone who has subsequently seen these solicitors in penal servi- 
tude, shaven and shorn, marvels that they should ever have been 
on touching-terms with trust-funds. Deprived of beards, they 
could never have inspired confidence even in a half-pay colonel 
with a taste for finance.) 

Here is a point of some significance. The barrister is clean- 
shaven. And why? Because it is his duty to present with 
all possible semblance of candour his client’s case to the tribunal. 
He is the champion of A, B, or C. It is vital to the interests of 
A, B, or C that his champion should seem a person of con- 
spicuous honesty. The legal profession has decided that honesty 
is best represented by facial nudity. He would bea bold man 
who should state that members of the legal profession are inade- 
quate symbolists. 

Again, those persons over whom we, ourselves, possess control 
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are compelled to go clean-shaven. To no butler or coachman or 
footman or chauffeur is permitted the least suspicion of a whisker. 
In engaging a servant we insist that we shall have every oppor- 
tunity of detecting any evil trait of character that may be his, 
Could we tell whether the butler 7m posse possesses any undue 
personal partiality for the cellar, or that the applicant for the care 
of our horses is a roguish fellow, prone to the illicit sale of forage, 
were he a bearded man? . 

The proprietors of Coutts’s Bank took a step further in the 
right direction. Their very clerks were compelled to shave. And 
surely the embezzling cashier would be embarrassed in his trans- 
actions under such conditions. The semblance of a ‘ stiff upper 
lip’ is easily maintained when the upper lip is concealed from the 
spectator’s eye. 

The worst face in the world may be rendered negative at least, — 
benevolent at best, by the addition of along white beard. A 
man on whose mouth and chin are stamped the trade-marks of a 
hundred brands of villainy can with such an appendage march 
gravely and reverently through the world. 

Some half-dozen of such persons I have seen emerging from 
the dull yellow at the Old Bailey dock to answer charges that 
need not be set down here. In spite of their patriarchal 
appearance, in spite of the testimony of ministers (of all denomi- 
nations), the charges not having been satisfactorily answered they 
have gone to penal servitude for a long term of years. 

Deprived of their beards, at Dartmoor or at Portland they 
presented appearances that could have deceived no minister of 
any known denomination. It may well be that there are among 
us many persons extravagantly bearded whose characters are 
devoid of blemish. In like manner it is possible that of 
those ladies whose features are elaborately frescoed there are 
some few whose complexions are naturally pink and white. But 
in each case the inference must be all the other way. The 
burden of proof lies with the hairy man and the painted woman. 

Of all the great criminals of our day I can recall none who 
dared to practise with a naked face. Doctors Lamson and 
Neill Cream judiciously concealed as much of their physiognomy 
as might be. 

Fowler, who murdered by night at Muswell Hill, and Jabez 
Balfour were bearded men. Wainwright wore the ‘ moustachios’ 
of his period. 
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James Canham Read and Deeming, and Bennett of the ‘ boot- 
lace’ murder, were possessed of mouths that prudence compelled 
them to conceal. 

The blue burglarious jowl is a fantasy of the novelist. No 
burglar goes about with a face that in itself amounts to a 
previous conviction. When he is in jail, matters are different ; 
for our prison authorities wisely decree that the convict’s face 
shall be shaven and his head be shorn. They at least insist 
on seeing the man as he is. And there is another reason too— 
cleanliness is surely of some importance. 

Now, of all forms of life that I know, the life of the convict 
prison seems to me the least imperilled by the dangers of dirt. 
It is impossible for a prisoner to meet in his day’s work any 
person who is unclean or, as far as medical science can detect, 
a harbourer of perilous germs. 

But every hour of the day, we who are at large rub 
shoulders, jostle in Tubes, in trains, in theatres, in the streets 
with persons whose bodily condition is unsupervised by the 
Government. The permanently and conspicuously unwashed are 
at our elbows. And disease is the handmaid of dirt. So it 
would seem that a regulation necessary in so clean a place as 
a prison would be no less advantageous in so foul a place as— 
anomnibus. Of all possible homes for the worst type of microbe, 
the human hair is surely the most convenient. 

A German scientist, who has made a study of the question, 
estimates that 2,000,000 misanthropic microbes can find ac- 
commodation in ‘an average beard.’ This is bad hearing. But 
Monsieur Dachicourt, with cheery and perhaps—if one may say 
so with regard to a man with his vast reputation—speculative 
optimism, reduces the number (except on the West Coast of 
Africa—in particular, the district of the Congo) to a couple of 
thousand or so. Still, his figures are sufficiently alarming. It is 
no pleasing thing to feel that when one is talking to a bearded 
man one is in the presence of a huge invisible army which may 
at any moment send forth a brigade, a battalion, a sergeant or 
two, intent upon the invasion of one’s self. 

That any man goes to the trouble of shaving the major portion 
of his face and leaves his upper lip unshorn seems inexplicable. 

His object in so doing is almost impossible to determine. 
But there exists a belief that women find some extraordinary 
fascination in the moustache. Indeed, Mr. Kipling has stated 
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that (from a girl’s point of view) ‘to kiss a man without 4 
moustache is like eating an egg without salt,’ and I fancy that 
this dictum was in general circulation before the Victorian era. 
It may therefore be that the wearing of hair on the brow of the 
upper lip is an accepted symptom of the owner’s prowess in 
osculation. It is the trade-mark of a business which we may 
admire or not, as we are disposed. 

One regrets that the practice of branding criminals has been 
abandoned. A certain impression on the forehead with an iron 
informed ‘those whom it might concern’ that they were in the 
presence of a convicted sheep-stealer. The coiner was similarly 
distinguished for the public good; but these prudent warnings 
are things of the past. And only quite of late has it been decreed 
that the automobile shall be marked as an engine of death. 

Similarly, the use of the moustache as a danger-signal for girls 
may be defended. But for this purpose surely the slightest wisp 
of hair would be sufficient. 

There is no necessity for persons to grow Niagaras of hair, nor 
quaintly curled moustaches like crumpled horns. 

A word about whiskers. 

It may be urged that persons who possess faulty dental 
apparatus can conceal the same with a moustache, and that beards 
are worn in order to protect weak throats. In this case they come 
under the category of ‘cholera belts’ and ‘porous plasters.’ 
They are simply medical appliances, and people who require to 
wear them are clearly in so weak a state of health that they should 
not venture abroad. 

But it cannot be contended that whiskers possess any medical 
properties; they are simply microbe traps. (Parisian gourmets 
now fight shy of restaurants where the maitre @hétel wears 
whisker-fittings.) 

It has been urged that their use may be beneficial in the case 
of facial neuralgia; but medical evidence is all the other way. 
(I have met no doctor who admits that he has prescribed even 
whiskerettes for any disorder whatsoever.) So much for the 
utilitarian side of the question. 

As to their scenic effect, no smart young man of to-day who 
values his appearance ever wears them. Women are the best 
judges of masculine beauty ; and did they consider that we would 
cut handsomer figures by wearing ‘mutton chops,’ ‘sideboards,’ 
or ‘ cutlets,’ we should all be cultivating monstrous crops. 
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Napoleon, a shrewd judge of men and faces, expressed him- 
self in no doubtful terms: ‘L’argot et le calembour sont les 
favoris sur le visage de la Littérature.’ Which may roughly be 
rendered: ‘Slang and puns are the whiskers on the face of 
Literature.’ 

Fairly scathing ? 

At a period when a large portion of humanity suffered from 
whisker trouble, six of Napoleon’s most famous generals were 
clean-shaven. 

It cannot be maintained that people wear whiskers in order to 
present a comic appearance, and thereby to amuse the public. 
Such great-hearted philanthropy is scarcely to be expected. And 
yet, on the stage whiskers have ousted red noses as the trade- 
mark of the comedian. The greatest theatrical authority on the 
subject, Mr. Holman Clarke, can suggest any degree of comicality 
by means of whiskers. Indeed, he has, so far as my memory 
goes, never appeared without them, except as Cassius, with 
the 0.U.D.S. 

Clap whiskers on Mr. Wilson Barrett, and would not even 
he present a slightly comic appearance? Can you imagine 
Alfred of Engle-land in that delightful little Arthurian play, 
‘The Christian King,’ other than clean-shaven? I doubt if you 
can—and still regard Mr. Wilson Barrett as the only real substitute 
for religion and politics. 

It has been pointed out that whiskers are, as a rule, worn only 
by people who have amassed great wealth, and that therefore in 
them lies the secret of money-making, as in Samson’s locks lay 
the source of his strength. 

To those who, holding this view, instance W. H. Vanderbilt 
and John Jacob Astor as whisker-wearing plutocrats, it may be 
pointed out that only very rich men can afford these curious 
luxuries. Though Messrs. Vanderbilt and Astor wore whiskers, 
Cresus did not. And genius, which may, even in the twentieth 
century, be placed almost on a par with money-making, can 
develop without their aid. 

Cesar, Napoleon, Littré, Renan, Oliver Cromwell, the Duke 
of Marlborough, and Milton have made their marks, devoid of 
whiskers. 

Peter the Great, when he taxed beards, included whiskers. So, 
even for economy’s sake, little at that period could be said in their 
favour. 
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The only instance of their commercial value dates from many 
centuries ago. 

When Juan de Castro sought to borrow 1,000 pistoles from the 
city of Goa he was in no position to offer security, but he offered 
in pledge one of his whiskers, making the extraordinary state- 
ment: ‘All the gold in the world cannot equal these natural 
ornaments of my features.’ In spite of the fact that he had 
grossly over-capitalised his face-fungus, the security seems to 
have been accepted. 

However, in our time no pawnbroker would advance fourpence 
on a complete set. 

Another form of face-fittings that has come into vogue is the 
use of nose-glasses. A superstition exists that they shorten a 
long nose and lend brilliance to the eyes. 

If this is so, they should be classified under the same head as 
rouge and hair-dye. They are ‘make-up.’ But rouge and hair- 
dye are employed by the most beautiful women of our day. No 
beautiful woman wears spectacles. 

The effect of a single eye (or, more correctly, nose) glass is to 
give to a shrewd face an air of acumen and perspicacity which 
causes the stranger to feel as though he were under cross-exami- 
nation ; whereas on a foolish face the eyeglass adds a certain 
suggestion of imbecility. Indeed, to wear a single eyeglass is as 
grotesque as it would be to wear a single whisker. (But the use 
of any sort of nose-glass, whether in the form of a clip arrange- 
ment on the nasal organ, or metal trimmings connected with the 
ears by shafts, creates the impression that the face has been put 
in harness.) In the ordinary transactions of life the honest man 
looks his companions in the face; and one feels distinctly at a 
disadvantage when dealing with a person who is provided with 
extra optical appliances. It is like meeting in a boxing match a 
man armed with a Gatling gun. Hogarth very properly com- 
mented on the odd behaviour of a man who dined in spectacles. 

Certain persons go to an incredible extreme in this matter. 
The leading case is a man who, endowed with marvellously 
bulbous eyes like plovers’ eggs, retains them in glass globes with 
fine gold fittings, and not content with this reads the newspaper 
by means of a sort of dice-box with a transparent bottom—the 
class of thing that Nelson only employed in the stress of battle. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that neither on the 
grounds of hygiene nor of esthetics should the face be worn other- 
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wise than nude. (Eyebrows must be retained because they are 
vital indices of character.) In favour of the practice of wearing 
hair on the head, even less can be said than for wearing it on the 
face. 

In the science of physiognomy we are all amateur experts ; 
but the science of phrenology is in its infancy ; it is discredited, 
it is scoffed at, and the science is now mainly practised by 
charlatans. 

And for this reason. 

‘Professors’ have only slight data on which to reach perfection 
because the head of man is covered by a hirsute thatch. But 
when civilisation shall have progressed to such a degree that 
man’s vanity shall yield to the demands of truth and the expediency 
of hygiene, he will go bald as an egg. Science will verify, to the 
minutest fraction of an inch, those bumps that denote virtue and 
those that denote vice ; man’s head will no longer provide a mass- 
meeting place for microbes. 

The wine-bibbing butler will never enter our gates. The boy 
whose head shows symptoms of poetic genius will be sent to sea. 
Prisoners will be acquitted or convicted on their bumps, and 
without the calling of any other evidence. 

But it is improbable that this state of things will be reached 
next year. 

And women—women, who saw nothing ridiculous in the use 
of bustle and of crinoline—will be wearers of hair until the end of 
all things. 

FRANK RICHARDSON. 
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SWORDSMANSHIP CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY 
AND AS A SPORT. 


BY EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. 


AUTHOR OF ‘SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF FENCE,’ 
‘BIBLIOTHECA ARTIS DIMICATORIZ,’ ETC. 


Ir ‘by fencing—the art of ‘ fence,’ 7.e. defence or offence—we mean, 
generally, the dexterous use of the sword, the subject is wide 
indeed ; as wide in fact as the history of the sword itself. This is 
too vast a ground to be covered by anything less than a book. 
The scope of this disquisition is, therefore, confined to one kind of 
swordsmanship only: to that which depends on the regulated, 
artificial conditions of ‘single combat.’ It is indeed this play, 
hemmed in by many restrictions, which we have come to mean 
more specially by ‘fencing.’ It differs, of course, in many respects 
from what may be called the art of fighting in the light of nature. 
But, as its restrictions are among the very elements which work to 
the perfection of the play, it is undoubtedly in the history of 
swordsmanship as applied to dwelling that we shall trace the 
higher development of the art. 

It may be said that the investigation of the rules of sword-fight 
would be almost tantamount to a history of the origin of private 
duelling ; but this latter is an ethical subject, and one which would 
carry us too far. We will. therefore, take it up no further back 
than the middle of the sixteenth century, when, on the disuse of 
the medieval wager of battle, the practice of private duelling began 
to take an assured footing in a warlike society. 

It is curious to mark that the first cultivation of refined cunning 
in fence dates from that period which corresponds chronologically 
with the general disuse of armour, both in battle and in more personal 
fights. It is still more curious to note that, in order to fit himself 
to meet what was an illegal but aristocratic obligation, the gallant 
of that period had to appeal to a class of men hitherto little con- 
sidered ; to those plebeian adepts, in fact, who for generations had 
cultivated skill in the use of hand weapons, on foot and without 
armour, for their own protection. When you come to think of it, 
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that sturdy and ponderous swordsmanship, devised and practised 
by the armour-clad man-at-arms, was really not of much use on a 
little morning expedition in plain trunk hose and doublet to the 
Pré-aux-Clercs or to West Smithfield. Nimble tricks had to be 
learnt ; and the hitherto little-thought-of footman was the best : 
in fact the only available, instructor. 

And thus it came to pass that the earliest masters of fence in all 
countries, namely, the masters of the art of conducting skilfully what 
was considered as an essentially honourable encounter, were almost 
invariably to be found among a somewhat dishonoured gentry— 
gladiators, free companions, professional champions, more or less 
openly recognised, or bravoes of the most uncompromising character. 

In Germany, which may be considered the cradle of systematic 
swordsmanship, these teachers of the sword formed themselves as 
early as the late fifteenth century into guilds, among which the best 
known were the Marxbriider, Marcusbriider, the Associates of St. 
Marcus of Léwenberg, which had head-quarters at Frankfurt and 
branches in all the more important German towns. Similarly, in 
Spain and in Northern Italy, professional swordsmen were at various 
times allowed to form themselves into recognised, or at least tole- 
rated, associations. 

In England, the class had always been looked upon with especial 
disfavour by the powers that were, until Henry VIII. (who was a 
devoted ferraillewr) had likewise the bright idea of turning their 
obnoxious existence to a disciplined and profitable channel by regu- 
larising their position. The most redoubtable of the masters were 
allowed to form themselves into a company, with powers to increase 
their numbers with suitable and duly tried men, in imitation of 
the world-famed German Marcusbriider. Under these conditions 
they were granted the lucrative monopoly of teaching the art of 
fight in England. The enormous privileges that the King, in course 
of time, conferred on his Corporation of Masters of Defence, very 
soon enabled it to put down, or absorb, all the more ferocious of 
independent swashbucklers ; and thereby to impart to the profession 
a moderate degree of respectability under the coat of arms granted 
by the royal heralds : gules a sword pendant argent. 

It was in the bosom of such corporations, abroad and in England, 
and in the fighting dens of independent swordsmen, therefore, that 
sprouted the first buds of systematic swordsmanship. Among these 
professionals, curiously and happily for the historian, there seem to 
have been a few with a literary turn of mind. 
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The oldest manuscript of fence belongs to Germany. It deals 
with the method of carrying out a wager of battle and the tricks 
of fight recommendable therefor. And pretty gruesome they are 
asatule. I refer to Thalhofer’s ‘ Fecht-Buch.’ The oldest printed 
book is likewise German : ‘ Ergriindung der ritterlicher Kunst der 
Fechterei, von Andreas Paurnfeindt, Freifechter zu Wien, 1516.’ 
This work, which is exceedingly rare, is a very complete exponent 
of the ways of using long and short swords to the utmost of their 
lethal capacity—and quite irrespective of any sense of mere decorum, 
It must have met what would now, in journalistic style, be called 
‘a long-felt want,’ for it was reproduced (under various attractive 
titles, very confusing to the bibliographer) in Frankfurt, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, and finally done into French under the name of ‘ La noble 
Science des Joueurs d’Espée,’ published in Paris and Antwerp, 1535. 

Following the Germans, the oldest printed books of fence are 
Italian. Thus the first French book on the sword is shown to be a 
translation from the German. Curiously enough, the second, and 
perhaps the most notable : ‘ Le Traité de l’épée seule, mére de toutes 
armes,’ of the Sieur St.-Didier, published in Paris, in 1573, can be 
shown to be an adaptation of two Italian treatises, the ‘ Trattato di 
Scienza d’ arme’ of Camillo Agrippa, and Grassi’s ‘ Ragione di 
adoperar sicuramente |’ arme, &c.’ 

It is about this time—namely, the latter half of the sixteenth 
century—that we must take up our consideration of the develop- 
ment of sword-play pure and simple. For then a great change is 
perceptible in the nature and tendency of fence books : they approxi- 
mate more and more to the consideration of what we now under- 
stand by fencing. The older works expounded the art of fight 
generally, taught the reader a number of valuable, if not always 
gentlemanly, dodges for overcoming an adversary at all manner 
of weapons: the lucubrations of fence-masters during the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century deal almost exclusively with the 
walking sword, that is the duelling weapon—the rapier, in fact, both 
with or without its lieutenant, the dagger. 

It must be remembered that at this period private duelling 
and cavalier quarrelsomeness amounted to a perfect mania. The 
fencing master was no longer merely a teacher of efficacious, if 
rascally, tricks; he was becoming a model of gallant deportment in 
the getting in and out of honourable difficulties. In many cases 
he was even the recognised arbiter on matters of honour. He was 
often a gentleman himself ; at all events he now posed as such, 
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Although the Germans were always redoubtable adepts at the 
rougher games of swordsmanship, it is in Italy that we find the 
first development of that nimbler, more regulated, more cunning, 
better controlled kind of play which we have learned to associate 
with the term ‘fencing.’ It is from Italy that fencing, as a refined 
art, first spread over Europe : not from Spain, as it has been asserted 
by many writers. It is in the Italian rapier play of the late six- 
teenth century that we find the foundation of fencing in the modern 
sense of the word. The Italians—if we take their early books as 
evidence, and the fact that their phraseology of fence was adopted 
by all Europe—were the first to perceive (as soon as the problem 
of armour-breaking ceased to be the most important one in a fight) 
the superior capabilities for elegant slaughter possessed by the 
point as compared with the edge. They accordingly reduced the 
breadth of their sword, modified the hilt portion thereof to admit 
of readier thrust action, and relegated the cut to quite a secondary 
position in their system. With this lighter weapon they devised in 
course of time that brilliant, cunning, cat-like play known as rapier 
fence. 

The rapier was ultimately adopted everywhere by men of 
courtly habit ; but, in England at least, it was not accepted without 
murmur and vituperation from the older fighting class of swords- 
men, especially from the members and admirers of the English 
Corporation of Defence Masters. 

As a body, Englishmen were as conservative then as they are 
now. They knew the value of what they had as their own, and 
distrusted innovations, especially from foreign quarters. The old 
sword and the buckler were reckoned as your true English weapons : 
they always went together. In fact, sword-and-buckler play in the 
sixteenth century was evidently held to be as national a game as 
boxing in our time—was it not a far more manly, honest and gene- 
rous manner of settling differences than all your foreign tricky fence, 
such as rapier and dagger ? 

Many are the allusions in contemporary dramatic literature 
to this characteristic national distrust of Continental innovations. 
There is a passage in Porter’s play, ‘The Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon ’” for instance :—‘ Sword-and-buckler fight,’ says a sturdy 
Briton, in much the same tone of disgust as a lover of fisticuffs 
might now assume when talking of Mounseer’s foil play, ‘sword- 
and-buckler fight begins to grow out of use. I am sorry for it. 
I shall never see good manhood again. If it be once gone, this 
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poking fight with rapier and dagger will come up. Then the tall 
man (that is a courageous man and a good sword-and-buckler man) 
will be spitted like a cat or a rabbit !’ 

The long-sword, that is the two-hander, was also an essentially 
national weapon. It was a right-down, pleasing and sturdy imple. 
ment, recalling in good steel the vernacular quarterstaff. It required 
thews and sinews ; and, incidentally, much beef andale. The long- 
sword man looked perhaps with even greater disfavour than the 
smaller swashbuckler upon the new-fangled ‘bird-spit.’ ‘Tut, 
man,’ says Justice Shallow, typical laudator of the good bygone 
days, on hearing of the ridiculous Frenchman’s skill with his rapier, 
‘I could have told you more. In these times you stand on distance, 
your passes, stoccadoes, and I know not what; ’tis the heart, 
Master Page ; ’tis here, ’tis here. I have seen the time, with my 
long-sword, I would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats,’ _ 
Did the space at my disposal allow me to do so, I could adduce 
scores of quotations revealing the popular disgust at the innovations 
introduced by the ‘ fencers’ in the art of fight. 

Now, the play of sword-and-buckler and of long-sword was no 
doubt a manly pursuit, and a useful. But, as an everyday com- 
panion, the long-sword was incongruous to a fastidious cavalier ; 
and, again, the buckler, indispensable adjunct to the good swashing 
blade of home production, was hardly more suitable. No doubt, 
on some discreet night expedition, your gallant might still carry 
his hand-buckler on his hip over his sword-hilt ; but, in Elizabethan 
days, it is obvious that the buckler was inadmissible as an item of 
gentlemanly attire. It was accordingly left to the body attendant, 
and the gallant took kindly to cocking his fine Milanese rapier 
behind him. 

It is not difficult to understand the immense popularity, among 
the smart set of the time, of this nimble rapier, so much reviled by 
the older fighting gentry. The rapier, in fact, came in with the 
taste for ‘ cavaliero’ style, and may be looked upon as its fit outward 
symbol already in the days of Queen Mary. In Elizabeth’s reign 
it was firmly established as your only gentlemanlike weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner: yet it suited the Eliza- 
bethan age, for it was decorative as well as practical. Its play was 
decided] y picturesque, fantastic, almost euphuistic, one might say, 
in comparison with the matter-of-fact hanger of older days. Its 
phraseology had a quaint, rich, Southern smack, which connoted 
outlandish experience, and gave those conversant with its intricate 
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distinctions that marvellous character, at once precious and ruffling, 
which was so highly appreciated by the cavalier youth of the time. 
The rapier, in its heyday, was certainly an admirable weapon to look 
at: a delicious one to wield. And, besides, in proper hands, it was 
undoubtedly one that was most conclusive. It was, in short, as 
elegant and deadly as its predecessors were sturdy and brutal. 

Space fails me here for going into technicalities. Let it suffice 
to say that by the time that the most perfect, namely the Italian, 
rapier fence came to be taught in England—that is during the last 
third of Elizabeth’s reign—the theory of swordsmanship, as applied 
to single combat, after having passed through many phases of 
imperfection, was already tolerably simple and practical. (The 
curious may find the exact story of its evolution in my book, 
‘Schools and Masters of Fence.’) What may be considered as one 
of the cardinal actions of regulated sword-play on foot, namely, 
the lunge, had already been discovered. Although a great many 
movements, which, according to our modern notions, would be 
considered not only unnecessary but actually pernicious, still 
formed part of the system, I doubt whether, on the whole, anything 
very much better could be devised, even in our present state of 
knowledge, if we consider the nature of the weapon itself. 

I have said that when systematic fence came over to England 
it was already much simplified ; in fact, improvement in this art, 
from its earliest days down to the present time, seems always to 
have been in the direction of simplification. Yet, for more than a 
century from the appearance of the first real treatise, simplification 
never reached that point which would render impossible the belief in 
the undoubted efficacy of those secret foins, of that universal parry, 
of those ineluctable passes, which every master professed to teach. 
These precious secrets remained long, among a certain shady class 
of swordsmen, an object of untiring study, carried on with much 
the same faith and zest as the quest of the alchemist for his powder 
of projection, or of the merchant-adventurer for El Dorado. It is 
almost unnecessary to explain at this time of day that there can be 
no such thing as an insuperable pass, as a secret thrust or parry : 
every attack can be parried, every parry can be deceived by suit- 
able movements. Yet there was some justification for the belief in 
the existence of secrets of swordsmanship in days when, as a rule, 
lessons of fence were given in jealous privacy ; constant practice 
at one particular trick, especially with the long rapier, which 
required a great deal of muscular strength, might render any 
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peculiarly fierce, sudden, and audacious stroke excessively danger- 
ous to one who did not happen to have seen that trick before. 
Undoubtedly there was little, in Elizabethan fencing-schools, of 
what we understand in modern days by ‘ loose play’ between the 
pupils. Practice was almost invariably conducted between pupil 
and teacher alone, and thus the opportunities for testing any 
particular fencer’s play were few. Such an opportunity would, as 
a rule, only occur on occasions of an earnest fight ; and the possessor 
of a specially handy thrust, if it came off at all, would of course take 
good care that his opponent should not live to ponder over the 
secret. The secret, such as it was, remained. In this guise it was 
inevitable that an alinost superstitious belief in ‘ secret foynes,’ in 
the botte secrete of certain practised duellists, should arise. 

Be it as it may, there is no doubt that towards the end of the 
sixteenth century there were many free-lances in the mystery of arms 
who professed to teach, in exchange formuch gold, strokes that were 
not to be parried. From one truculent personage, whom Brantéme 
mentions: Tappa the Milanese, you could learn how to cut (if it so 
took your fancy) both eyes out of your adversary’s face with a 
rinverso tondo, or circular ‘reverse of the point.’ From Caizo, 
another Italian teacher, at one time much favoured by the French 
Court, lessons were to be had in the special art of hamstringing. 
Caizo’s botte secrete seems to have been nothing more nor less than 
a falso manco, that is a left-handed drawing out, at the inside of the 
knee. But, as practised and taught by him, it was infallible. This 
stroke has come down to us as le coup de Jarnac—a stroke, be it 
said, notwithstanding its bad name, which was quite as fair as any 
in rapier fence. One Le Flamand, a French master in Paris, was 
reputed the inventor of a jerky time-thrust at the adversary’s 
brows, which was a certainty. This special foyne, which was 
merely an imbrocata at the head, has become legendary in the 
fencing world as la botte de Nevers. We have our own legends 
about ‘the very butcher of a silk button,’ about which I should 
dearly love to speak, had I time. And this brings us to the first 
writer on the rapier in this country : Vincenzio Saviolo, the great 
expounder of that Italianated fence which was so obnoxious to the 
old masters, withal so much admired of Elizabethan courtiers. 

To the man, in short (who there seems to be much internal 
evidence to show this) was Shakespeare’s fencing master. 

Vincenzio was not the only foreign master of note established 
in London during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. One, Signor 
Rocco, had, we hear, a very gorgeously appointed academy in 
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Warwick Lane, near St. Paul’s, where he coined money rapidly, at 
the expense of gulls and gallants alike. But this man came to 
grief ultimately in an encounter with the long-sword with an 
English master of defence. Another popular teacher was a certain 
‘Geronimo ;’ but he also met with a melancholy and premature 
end one fine morning by the hands of one Cheefe, ‘a tall man in 
his fight and natural English,’ says George Silver, the champion of 
the Corporation of Masters of Defence. Saviolo, however, seems 
to have remained unconquered, and I think I may devote a few 
lines to the art as expounded by this most interesting swords- 
man, in order to show what were the principles of rapier fence as 
understood in its best days. 

The fencing phraseology of Elizabethan times is highly pic- 
turesque, but with difficulty intelligible in the absence of practical 
demonstration. Without going too far into the technicalities, it 
must be pointed out that the long Elizabethan rapier, however 
admirably balanced it might otherwise be, was still too heavy to 
admit of quick parries with the blade. Thrusts, therefore, as a rule, 
were avoided either by ducking or by a vault aside—incartata—or 
beaten away with the left hand, the hand being protected with a 
gauntlet or armed with a dagger. In fact, one may say that the 
chief characteristic of Elizabethan sword-play—as distinguished 
from what we now understand by fencing—was the concerted 
action of the left hand parrying while the right delivers the attack. 
Benvolio’s description of Tybalt’s fight is graphic :— 

He tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast, 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it... . 

Of body-movements in Saviolo’s days the most approved were : 
the incartata, just mentioned; the pass—the ‘ passado,’ in the 
ruffing Anglo-Italian jargon—that is the passing of one foot in 
front of the other whilst delivering the attack ; the bolita lunga, or 
lunge ; and the caricado, which was a far-reaching combination of 
the two. 

Of systematic sword-movements there were six: stocata, a 
thrust delivered with nails upwards; imbrocata, with the nails 
down ; punta-reversa, any thrust delivered from the left side of the 
body ; mandritto, a cut from the right ; rinverso, one from the left ; 
stramazone, a right-down blow with the point of the sword. 
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The Italians were undoubtedly the leaders in this particular 
form of sport; but, towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the Spaniards developed a peculiar school of their own, 
which for a short while was all the mode in England as well as in 
France. The last trace, be it said at once, of that school is now 
as extinct as the Dodo! Yet your Spaniard of cavalier days was 
undoubtedly a formidable duellist ; but that was no doubt owing 
to the quality of the man, not of his art. The Italian’s fence was 
artistic : the Spaniard’s dexterity was tremendously scientific. In 
Spain were to be found typically those ‘ Captains of Complements,’ 
who not only understood in their most intricate mazes the proper 
dependencies for the cartel, but also the mathematical certainties 
for the ‘reason demonstrative.’ These Spanish books are mar- 
vellously pedantic : nay, one may as well say it, frankly ridiculous. 
Spanish masters instructed their scholars on mathematical lines, . 
with the help of diagrams drawn on the floor within a circle, the 
radius of which bore certain cryptic proportions to length of human 
arms and Spanish swords. The circle was inscribed in squares, and 
intersected by sundry chords bearing occult but incontrovertible 
relations to probabilities of strokes and parries. The scholar was 
to step from certain intersections to certain others. If this stepping 
was correctly done, the result was a foregone victory ; if not—a veil 
had better be drawn over the rest of the story. ‘A villain,’ ex- 
claims Mercutio, indignantly, ‘that fights by the book of arith- 
metic !’ 

Elizabethan comedies bring us an echo of its great expounder, 
the magnificent Carranza, the primer inventor de la Ciencia de las 
Armas, the writer of treatises so abstruse on ‘ the first and second 
cause,’ in matters of honour and swording, that they have never 
been quite understood to this day. 

We have heard Bobadil on this demi-god of the rapier in ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour.’ The other great man in the annals of Spanish 
fence is Don Luis Pacheco de Narvaez. His name, among swords- 
men, was also one to conjure with. We remember to this day 
mine host’s comment in ‘ New Inn’ on the glories of past teachers : 
‘They had their time, and we can say they were. Don Lewis of 
Madrid is now the sole remaining master of the world.’ But, as 
I said, there is no doubt that, however artificial Spanish books of 
fence may be, Spanish swordsmen were redoubtable and Spanish 
rapiers were excellent as well as magnificent. 

Perhaps the most curious matter in connection with the Spanish 
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fence is that the fourth book published in the French language is 
in reality purely Spanish (and we have seen that the first was Ger- 
man, and the second and third adaptations of Italian treatises). 
This work, ‘Académie de l’Epée de Girard Thibault, d’Anvers, 
etc.,’ is indeed a monument—one of the biggest books ever printed, 
and beyond compare the biggest book of fence. It was issued in 
1628 by the Leyden Elzevirs, and took fifteen years to complete. 
Nine reigning princes and a vast number of private gentlemen 
subscribed to meet its stupendous expenses. When it was at last 
completed, the author, Girard Thibault, of Antwerp, died. I have 
sometimes wondered whether his sudden death was caused by his 
realising at last the phenomenal silliness of his work. 

This book was spoken of as a ‘monument.’ It may, in some 
respects, be looked upon as the funeral monument of the old 
rapier fence. For, soon after that period rose an entirely new school, 
one adapted to the use of a less portentous weapon, the small- 
sword of French pattern ; a school destined to endure and to lead 
to the perfection of our modern escrime. 

The evolution of this new method is an instance of the influence 
of fashion upon the shape of the sword, and hence upon theories 
concerning its use. The French school of fencing may be said to 
owe its origin to the adoption, under the Grand Monarque, of the 
short court-sword in place of that arrogant, wide-hilted rapier of 
the older style. With a weapon of such reduced dimensions, of 
such reduced weight, the advantage of the dagger as a fencing 
adjunct ceased to be felt. The dagger, last Gothic remnant, 
disappeared accordingly, and there arose rapidly a new system 
of play, in which most of the defensive actions were performed 
by the blade alone. At the same time, the reduction in the size 
and weight of the weapon rendering the use of the edge almost 
nugatory in comparison with that of the point, all cutting action 
was ultimately discarded. 

It is from that date—namely, from the last third of the seven- 
teenth century—that the sword, as a fighting implement, becomes 
differentiated into two very different directions. The military 
weapon becomes the back-sword or sabre ; the walking companion 
and duelling weapon becomes what we now understand by the 
small-sword. Two utterly different kinds of fence were practised : 
one, that of the back-sword ; the other, what we would now call 
foil-play. 

The magnificent old cut-and-thrust rapier still flourished, it is 
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true, in parts of Italy and Spain ; but by the end of the seventeenth 
century it had already become an object of ridicule to any person 
addicted to bon ton—and it must be remembered that bon ton on 
the Continent everywhere and even in England, at that time, was 
French ton. The walking sword, fit for a gentleman’s side, was 
therefore the small-sword of Versailles pattern. Its use had to be 
learnt from French masters of deportment.; the old magniloquent 
rapier jargon was forgotten ; French terms, barbarised into carte, 
tierce, sagoon, flancanade, and so forth, were alone understood. 
In fact, French fencing, to your bewigged spark, became as indis- 
pensable an accomplishment as the fine Italianated foyning had 
been to the Elizabethan ruffler. 

The new French fencing was, it must be owned, very neat, 
quiet, precise, and, if anything, even more deadly than the old 
fence. It was perfect, as a gentlemanly mode of fight, in short, . 
and as well suited to the lace ruffles, to the high perruque and the 
red heels of the ‘ beau’ as the long cup-hilted rapier had been to 
the booted and spurred ‘ cavalier.’ It was an ideal weapon where- 
with to decide contested points with all due decorum and dispatch. 
The essence of its play was nimbleness of wrist ; it required quick- 
ness of spirit rather than muscular vigour. 

In connection with the invasion of French fencing in post- 
Restoration days, it is curious to note that precisely the same 
opposition was offered by the accepted exponents of the national 
game that had been offered to the new-fangled Italian fence by the 
members of the old corporation. 

During the Parliamentary period, as we have seen, the rapier 
and its attendant dagger had practically disappeared. They were 
not true warlike weapons; their chief virtue was for duelling or 
sudden encounters. On this and on other grounds (such, perhaps, 
as that of their great beauty of form and their suitableness for 
admirable ornamentation) they were held to be malignant and 
meretricious. But the stout English back-sword survived, and with 
it a very definite school of back-sword play. Under the Merry 
Monarch the popular amusement of stage or prize-fighting with 
swords had become @ la mode. 

Courteous assaults at many weapons, of course rebated, had 
been frequent functions under the auspices of the Corporation 
of Masters of Defence during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and it is in such sword matches on the scaffold that we 
may find the origin of our modern prize-fights at fisticuffs. 
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The first instance known of a challenge at sharps on the fighting 
stage is seen in a cartel sent by George Silver and Toby his son, as 
champions of the Corporation of Masters of Defence, to the ob- 
noxious ‘ Signors’ Saviolo and Geronimo. As a matter of fact, the 
latter, having apparently no wish to improve their excellent social 
position or to risk forfeiting it, declined this invitation to a public 
trial of skill. But the idea was right martial and pleasing to the 
English mind, and the fashion of prize-fighting took the firm hold 
it retained on English minds till stringent legislation, not so very 
long ago, was brought to bear upon it. Be it as it may, this prize- 
fighting with swords endured until middle Georgian days, when, 
under the impetus given to fistic displays then by the renowned 
Figg (who was at one and the same time the most formidable of 
English fencers and the first on the long list of pugilistic champions), 
back-swording became relegated to the provinces, and ultimately 
dwindled into our bastard single-stick play. 

For graphic accounts of these gory stage fights we may look to 
various contemporary accounts of foreigners on a visit to England ; 
among others, to that of one M. Jorevin de Rochefort, who seems 
to be much hurrified by the blood-letting he saw in the bear gardens 
on the Surrey side ; also to the pages of the ‘Spectator’ and the 
‘ Diary ’ of the immortal Mr. Pepys. 

But, to revert to fencing proper—although the broad-sword 
remained the true national weapon, nevertheless, for your man of 
fashion, the small-sword of French pattern was absolutely indis- 
pensable. ‘I am much in love with fencing,’ says young Squire 
Mockmode, in Farquhar’s ‘Love and a Bottle, ‘but I think 
back-sword is the best play.’ This was a sentiment which most 
thoroughgoing Englishmen probably endorsed at heart, even in 
days when fashion required every man with a pretence to quality 
to learn from some Frenchified master, such as Farquhar’s Nimble- 
wrist, the correct use of the slender blade he had to wear. 

Fencing, in its restricted sense of purely thrusting play, was 
always an ‘academic’ art in England. It had been so in Eliza- 
bethan days, it remained so in Georgian times : the only difference 
being that, in the former case, the contemptuously admired 
foreigner was the Italian, in the latter the Frenchman. 

Now to what cause are we to ascribe the extraordinary develop. 
ment which fencing, as a fine art, had received in France during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century? Beyond a doubt, it 
was the existence of a recognised normal school in the shape of an 
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Academy of Arms. This ‘Académie Royale des Maitres en fait 
d’Armes’ had had already a long existence. It had been instituted 
by Charles IX., had received fresh charters under Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. But it was under the Roi Soleil that it assumed that 
powerful, that preponderating position, the effects of which are 
still shown in the present supremacy of French fencing. 

To resume—since it began to be practised as a regulated art 
one may say broadly that fencing has passed through four main 
phases. The first might aptly be termed ‘ the Frankly Brutal.’ It 
belongs to the early Tudor days of sword-and-buckler encounters, 
whereof, if the best theoretical treatises appeared in Italy, the 
sturdiest practical exponents were most probably found in these 
islands. 

Then came what may be called ‘ the Fiercely Picturesque,’ coeva] 
with the eager adoption by the ruffling community of the cavaliero 
mannerism, with all its fascinating bombast, with its antics and 
loud-resounding Italo-Spanish jargon. There may be discerned the 
dawn of fencing proper, which will fully arise when, in Caroline 
times, the outrageous length of the tucke will at last be sufficiently 
reduced no longer to require the dagger as a helpmate. 

With the light, elegant, and deadly small-sword we enter a new 
atmosphere, so to speak, on fencing ground. Suppleness of wrist 
and precision of fingering replace the ramping and traversing, the 
heavy forcing play of the Elizabethan. The change is parallel with 
that in manners and in speech. It is now of vast importance when 
you deliver your botte in high tierce, your flanconnade, or your 
glissade in sagoon, or what not, to do so ‘ with an air’—‘ This to 
your heart!’ by all means, but as you live, with a smiling good 
grace! All this is of course very superficial ; but to my mind that 
was the great age of fencing, since fencing must ever be a conven- 
tional game. It is the phase of powder and patch and talons 
rouges, the phase that I would call ‘the Gallantly Decorous.’ If 
the ‘fiercely picturesque’ was represented by Vincenzio Saviolo, 
this one was typified, albeit, perhaps, at a time when it was already 
somewhat on the wane, by the admirable Angelo Tremamondo 
Malevolti—in one word, by our Angelo. 

In the early days of the ‘gallantly decorous’ age men still 
fenced in play as they fought in earnest. But presently there 
appeared on the scene an implement destined to revolutionise the 
art and hopelessly to divide the practice of the school from that of 
the field. I advert to the fencing mask. Before this invention, 
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small-sword play in the master’s room was perforce comparatively 
slow, correct, sure, and, above all, deliberate. The long, excitedly 
argumentative phrases of modern assaults were unknown: and so 
was the almost inevitably consequent scrimmage. But under the 
protection of the fencing mask a new school of foil-play evolved 
itself, one in which swiftness and inveteracy of attack and parry, 
of riposte, renvise, counter riposte, and reprise, assumed an all- 
important character. And with this new style also began to assert 
itself that recklessness of ‘chance hits,’ which, in our days, so 
markedly differentiates foil-practice from actual duelling. 

This brings us to the other consideration of our subject— 
fencing as a sport. 

If anything were required to demonstrate that fencing has 
nowadays passed into the state of what may be called fine art in 
athleticism, it would be found in the separate existence of the 
method which French masters particularise as le jeu du terrain, as 
duelling play in fact, a play which differs as completely from 
academic foil-fencing as cross-country riding in an unknown dis- 
trict from the haute école in the manége. By fencing, nowadays, we 
have come to mean not simply fighting for hits with the foil, but 
that strictly regulated play which, being quite conventional, does 
not take ‘ accidental’ hits into consideration at all. This game 
requires for its perfect display a combination of artificial circum- 
stances, such as even floors and feather-weight weapons. Now, for 
the more utilitarian purposes of duelling, the major part of the 
fencer’s special achievement and brilliancy has to be uncompro- 
misingly sacrificed in the presence of the brutal fact that thrusts 
in the face or below the waist do count, insomuch as they may 
kill ; that accidental hits in the arm or the leg cannot be disregarded, 
for they may, and do generally, put a premature stop to the bout. 
The ‘rub on tic green’ must be accepted, perforce, and often 
plays as important a part in the issue of the game as the player’s 
skill. The fact, however, that in earnest encounters all conven- 
tionalities which determine the value of a hit vanish, does not in 
any way justify the notion (prevalent among many) that a successful 
hit justifies any method of planting the same, and that the mere 
discarding of all convention in practical sword-play is sufficient to 
convert a bad fencer into a dangerous duellist. 

In both plays—in the highly polished, complicated, and brilliant 
fence of the first-class ‘ fencer,’ as well as in the simpler and more 
cautious operations of the practised duellist—the one golden rule 
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remains—namely, that one so quaintly expressed by M. Jourdain’s 
maitre d’armes in Moliére’s comedy : ‘Tout le secret des armes ne 
consiste qu’en deux choses, & donner et & ne point recevoir.’ 

Now the point most usually lost sight of by sanguine and self- 
reliant scorners of conventionalities is that, although with the 
sword it may be comparatively easy at any time to ‘give,’ it is 
not so easy to ‘ give without receiving.’ The mutual simultaneous 
hits—the cowp-double—is, in fact, the dread pitfall of sword-play. 
Therefore, in courteous play, a hit has no real value not only 
when it is actually cancelled by a counter, but when it is delivered 
in such a way as to admit of a counter. In short, it is the experi- 
ence of ages and the careful consideration of probabilities which 
have given birth to the various make-believes and restrictions that 
go to make sound foil-play. These restrictions are destined to act 
in the same direction as the warning presence of a sharp point 
instead of a button, and thus, as far as possible, to prevent those 
mutual hits—the contretemps of the old masters—which mar the 
greater number of assaults. 

The proper observance of those conventions, other things being 
equal, distinguishes the good from the indifferent swordsman—the 
man who uses his head from him who rushes blindly where angels 
fear to tread. 

In modern sword-play is seen the usual tendency of arts which 
have reached their climax of complication to return to their pristine 
simplicity. With reference to actual duelling, it is a recognised 
thing that it would be the height of folly to attempt, sword in 
hand, the complex attacks, the full-length lunges, the neat but 
dangerously weak parries of the foil. So much so that many have 
been led to assert that, for its ultimate practical purpose (which 
logically is that of duelling) the refined art of the foil, requiring for 
its perfection many years of assiduous and methodical work, is 
next to useless. It is alleged, as a proof, that the most successful 
duellists have, with but few exceptions, happened to be indifferent 
performers on the fencing floor. Some even maintain that a few 
weeks’ special work in that restricted—very restricted—play, which 
alone can be considered safe on the field of honour, will produce as 
good a practical swordsman as any who have walked the schools 
for years. 

Nothing can be further from the truth. This we can assert, were 
it but on the ground that the greater includes the less ; that the foil- 
fencer of standing, who can perform with ease and accuracy all the 
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intricate movements of the assault, who has trained his hand and eye 
to the lightning speed of the well-handled foil, must logically prove 
more than a match for the more purely practical, but less trained, 
devotees of the épée de combat. The only difference for him in the 
two plays is that the latter is incomparably slower in action, 
simpler ; that it demands, above all things, patience and caution ; 
and especially that, instead of protecting his breast only, he must 
beware of the wily attack, or the chance hit, at every part of his 
body. 

The modern teacher of the purely practical sword-play, curiously 
enough, returns to the older notions of marches and retreats, of 
heavy crossings and parries with powerful positions. He attaches 
special value to time-thrusts, darted at the nearest part of his 
adversary’s body, even at the head—a stroke which reminds one 
of Le Flamand’s Botte de Nevers—or at the knee—which inevitably 
recalls that falso manco which gave the victory to Jarnac. 

In this most up-to-date phase of swordsmanship as applied to 
the vindication of personal honour there is a distant but quite 
perceptible similarity of purpose to that first, which I have called 
the ‘Frankly Brutal.’ In contradistinction to its more immediate 
predecessors I would characterise it as ‘Strictly Business.’ In 
the eyes of some, but specially of the romantically disposed in such 
matters, it might in a way be looked upon as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the once gallant game ; and yet it would be absurd to 
cavil at it. And, what is more, it is the obvious duty of the fencer, 
however truly devoted to the delights of academic foil-play, to make 
himself acquainted with all its possibilities: for there would be 
something intensely ridiculous in the position of a man who was 
held to be a great adept with the foil, and who yet allowed himself, 
when it came to the point, to be disabled by a mean thrust at the 
hand or the knee. Whatever may be the academic value of a hit 
with a pliant and well-buttoned foil, obviously, with a sharp sword- 
point, every hit is good, whether merely lucky or better devised, 
if it proves disabling. Your complete swordsman must be one 
who can place his hits with a gallant good grace, but one also who 
will not allow a clumsy opponent to score through a lucky, hap- 
hazard thrust. 

Gallant bearing, disdainful valour, all that is very well in its 
way, ‘but the thing, sir, is to hit your man without being hit 
yourself.’ That is the wisdom of ages. And, further, especially in 
these days, the thing is not so much to kill your man—who cares 
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about that now ? we are not savages—as to get through your due 
satisfactorily to yourself, to your seconds, and to the authorities, 
Draw blood, and honour is satisfied—that is the convention. 

Now all this demands much system and caution ; and, as I have 
said, much patience. Indeed, we often see in the ultra-modern 
épée play a good deal of what our Elizabethans would have called 
‘very peaceable wars,’ ending, after much display of strategy and 
reticence, in a stealthy stab on the hand or at the advanced leg, 
But, after all, a transfixed wrist or knee will place your man hors 
de combat as surely as the most dashing ‘ This to your heart !’ 


At the present day, however, it is with fencing as a sport that 
we are mostly concerned. And an excellent sport it may be made - 
if cultivated in the right spirit ; if the conventions of the game are 
scrupulously respected; and, above all, if consideration of form is 
placed over and above every other. It can never be too much 
insisted upon that in foil practice, where the factor of personal 
valour or of nerve plays no part, the actual hit is quite second in 
importance to the method of its delivery, to the neatness of execu- 
tion ; to form, in short. Unless such a conception of fencing, as a 
sport, obtains, all is lost. The game inevitably palls in a very 
short while, its futility becomes obtrusive ; and inane it undoubtedly 
becomes, not only as a game, but as a practice in the art of fight 
generally. Rough, unregulated foil-play can never be more than 
an unseemly struggle with feeble-looking weapons ; whereas, on the 
other hand, good fencing should be the perfect instance of the 
cardinal fighting qualities—complete self-control in the midst of 
intense keenness and expectancy, swift decision following cool fore- 
sight, minimum of motion and effort resulting in maximum speed. 
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THE WEIRD WOMAN. 


In North Wales, about a mile from a noted old castle, and on the 
estuary of a river whose banks are described in the guide-books 
as rivalling the Rhine in beauty, stands a dull-looking boarding- 
house. It has a northern aspect and faces the river, which may 
be, according to the time of day, a shining flood or a bed of mud 
and sand. On the opposite bank is a busy wharf and the landing 
stage of the river steamers; then comes the line of the railway 
and the dwindled end of a Welsh fisher-village, behind which 
rises a low range of hills. The main part of the houses are 
built further down the estuary towards the west and the open 
sea. 

In this village, in one of the houses built on a loop of land in 
front of the railway, and looking towards the open sea, ‘ Aunt 
Janet’ was stealing a few days’ rest and refreshment from her 
practical and intellectual labours in London. To her the boarding- 
house, on the opposite shore, appeared simply as part of a patch 
of building that might be seen if one looked up instead of down 
the river. 

From the garden of the boarding-house, the most conspicuous 
object for the eye to rest upon was the church of the fisher- 
village, standing on the side of a hill. It was a building whose 
solid tower had the air of having been irregularly piled up from 
the mud of the river and afterwards shaped hastily with the 
spade, and finally finished off by a cheap tin extinguisher in 
default either of energy to conclude the tower, or of sufficient 
material. 

Mrs. Roland Flemyng, gazing upon it from the terrace of 
the boarding-house with her beautiful abstracted eyes, wondered 
why the church carried her back irresistibly to the days of child- 
hood and a sand-spade and bucket. 

Behind the boarding-house rose a beautiful typical Welsh hill, 
one of the range that brings the river up to that point of the 
picturesque alluded to in the guide-books; while on the fore- 
ground of the scenery, which is exquisite right up to the 
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hill’s summit, stretched green flats and sandy links. The flats 
are covered with wild flowers; and there, and on the links, the 
wheat-ear and the ring-plover and the tern call and play. 

The poetry of this scene was lost to the inhabitant of the 
boarding-house, and reserved to the eyes of dwellers in the fisher- 
village on the opposite shore:—to ‘Aunt Janet,’ for example, 
who, from the bow-window of the lodging-house, learned by heart 
the lights and colours of the sky, the hill-side, and the flats, and 
learned also the various music of the river as it flowed by in place 
of a street, and the fisher-life of song, sport, and work, that went 
with it. 

The boarding-house where Mrs. Roland Flemyng and her 
husband the M.P. stayed, was far more fashionable and com- 
modious and much more expensive than the lodging-house in the 
fisher-village. The means of communication between shore and 
shore were the boats of the fishers, and a row over the bounding © 
shining flood with the breeze and salt of the sea in one’s face. 
‘Aunt Janet’ was well known to the fishers, who took her across 
for twopence and back again when she returned from a ramble 
over the hill. 

‘Aunt Janet’ was known to her lawyer as Miss Janet 
Westerton. In his office was a tin box bearing her name; inside 
the box were various papers and documents dealing with her 
affairs. It was this tin box which made her an interesting 
personage to the lawyer. As a matter of fact, nothing surprised 
‘Aunt Janet’ so much as the respect and attention shown her in 
the lawyer’s office ; she arrived at the conclusion that her lawyer 
was a man of. exceptional good manners and of extraordinary 
kindliness of heart. 

‘Aunt Janet’s’ own heart was deep and long-suffering, and 
her estimate of herself ludicrously humble and not to be shaken 
by flattery. On the other hand, her appreciation of others was 
inclined to be extravagantly high and was as firmly rooted. She 
existed in the lawyer’s mind as a plain, simple-looking woman 
who had long left fifty behind, who had astonishingly clear ideas 
of what she intended to do with life, and who possessed thirty 
thousand pounds in her own right. 

Nothing would have more amazed ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ relations 
than information concerning the lawyer and the thirty thousand 
pounds he managed—not for her but under her direction. The 
truth is, she kept the fact of her wealth a secret, and this 
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was the more easily done in that no one, for a moment, would 
have associated her appearance or style of living with an 
endowment of even a quarter the amount. In part, natural 
secretiveness prompted her reticence; but primarily, having 
measured her own physical and social endowments with a 
philosophic eye, she had concluded that they did not lend them- 
selves to an existence of display or a wealthy demeanour, and that 
knowledge of her substantial income in the general world might 
prove embarrassing and lead her into giddy situations. Accord- 
ingly she had planned her life after her own vein and had kept to 
it with unvarying consistency, for a number of years. 

It was of assistance in the matter that no one—save her 
lawyer—took inconvenient interest in her doings; her days 
rippled along in a little independent stream whose music, mourn- 
ful or joyous, was not caught by many. ‘Aunt Janet’s’ relations, 
for example, knew nothing about her life, which was vaguely 
sketched in their minds as an existence of shabby economies and 
scarcely perceptible benevolence. They were all, however, very 
tolerant of the humble little woman, and very kindly in their 
patronage. The Westertons were, taken all in all, a well-to-do, 
energetic family, who possessed the attributes of the successful 
English. 

‘Aunt Janet’s’ fortune had not come by inheritance, or, it 
may be inferred, the attitude of her relations would have been 
different. The money had been presented, as a gift, by an 
exceedingly wealthy and childless old lady of eccentric mind and 
ferocious temper, to whom ‘Aunt Janet’ had clung in unselfish 
and inexpectant friendship through years of disparaging comment. 
The gift had come before the old lady’s death, and the discre- 
pancy between the estimate of the tongue and the estimate 
testified to by this startling donation had not ceased to be a 
source of amazement. When the blow fell—for the destruction of 
her preconceived notions as to the regard in which her friend 
held her was of the nature of a blow—‘ Aunt Janet’ was silent 
for three whole days’and nights,'neither sleeping nor eating the 
while. Her nerves having recovered the disturbance, she returned 
to her accustomed demeanour, mentioned the matter to no one 
(save to the old lady’s lawyer who undertook her business), and 
sedulously nursed her friend until death came, when she mourned 
her copiously and sincerely, and put on black. 

The Westerton family concluded that the deceased lady must 
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have purchased an annuity, of perhaps one hundred and fifty per 
annum, for ‘Aunt Janet,’ since she continued the independent 
course adopted when first she went to live with her friend— 
‘as paid companion’ they had opined. 

Under this misconception and their careless patronage, ‘ Aunt 
Janet’ had grown old and had kept the secret of her wealth. 

That is, she had kept her secret and ceased to be young. In 
appearance she altered so little that the change was comparable 
rather to a slow and gradual shrinkage, than anything else. She 
put on none of the mellow beauties of old age, of the sombre 
dignity and interest which may be compared to the splendours of 
an old ship coming into port. That was not ‘ Aunt Janet’ at all. 
She just shrivelled by degrees from youth to her fifty-eighth year, 
when her appearance was in detail on this wise :—She was short 
and slightly out of the perpendicular in figure, inclining a little 
to one side ; she wore her faded hair strained tightly from the 
forehead and fastened at the back of her head in a knot which 
curiously combined hardness and hairpins with loose ends and bits. 
Her eyes, large and prominent, were without perceptible eyebrows 
and lashes, and had a somewhat anxious short-sighted stare ; 
her nose was a curious little hook and, under her small mouth, 
a small chin fell away indefinitely into her throat. As for her 
dress, it was, on all points, convenience that she consulted ; her 
mind moved slowly concerning fashion. She had never been able 
to overtake the modes of even five years ago, but still hurried 
confusedly after those of the last decade. It was a habit of 
hers to save trouble and give freedom to her hands by hanging 
things around her waist: a small reticule, one or two spectacle 
cases, a pair of scissors, a penknife, and a steel purse were the chief 
items the eye might gather in a flash ; she wore substantial easy 
boots with thick soles, and walked hurriedly as though intent upon 
catching an express train, and her skirts were drawn up to leave 
her ankles free by a mysterious system of pulleys invented by her- 
self, or remembered from the middle ages when crinolines were 
worn. Finally, when the sun shone, she defended her sight by 
blue spectacles. 

Mrs. Roland Flemyng, who sat on the terrace of the 
boarding-house that hot afternoon in July, had, strictly speaking, 
no idea of the existence of ‘Aunt Janet.’ Her mind for the 
moment was vaguely occupied by the odd-looking church over the 
river, and by the chat of a slim girl in her teens who was 
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confiding the contents of a bright restless little mind to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Flemyng had more thana little mind. A dim discontent 
with her own marriage, which had, however, ‘brought her the 
consolation of two exquisitely pretty daughters, had driven her 
into a semi-public life. She had gifts of organisation and great 
practical sagacity ; and, being of a nobly public-spirited nature, 
had thrown her enthusiasms into forms of sound benevolence. 
The name of Mrs. Roland Flemyng carried weight and was 
known, not only in London, but in the provinces. The beauty 
and distinction of her appearance, together with her connection 
with good families, made her a leader in the best London society, 
while her original ideas and the successful organisation of her 
schemes made her a personage in the eyes of some of the first 
minds in the metropolis. The opinion of Mrs. Flemyng began— 
had long begun—to count; more than one of the Cabinet 
Ministers frequented her drawing-room and discussed social 
reform with her; eminently she was ‘in the know.’ She was 
wise enough, however, not to abide by hearsay, but studied 
questions of social reform assiduously and had even attended 
lectures at the London School of Economics, regretting that her 
social ties prevented her from taking up a course of genuine 
study there. 

‘ However,’ Mrs. Flemyng had been heard to say on more than 
one occasion, ‘not one of the ministers, nor one of the distin- 
guished lecturers at the School of Economics, has given me sounder 
practical advice on one or two points, than a certain mysterious 
correspondent of mine who signs “J. W.,” and who contributes 
not only advice, but most generous and regular pecuniary 
assistance. ‘J. W.” and I have been friends on paper for years ; 
and yet I have never seen, nor can I find out even so much as the 
sex of my friend.’ 

‘J. W.’ had become a recognised personage, or rather a 
disembodied power, in Mrs. Flemyng’s distinguished circle. The 
opinions of ‘J. W.’ were quoted and discussed. The truth is 
that ‘Aunt Janet’ had worked for years amongst sections of the 
poor and had wrested from the field of her labours a certain 
practical knowledge of needs and of remedies, and the kind of 
experience which is invaluable to the legislator. One of her 
suggestions, made in writing to Mrs. Flemyng, struck the mind 
of a minister as being inspired by such a genius of common-sense 
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that he resolved to adopt the idea by cleverly slipping it into a 
clause of a Bill he was preparing for the House. 

‘I should very much like to meet your correspondent,’ said he 
to Mrs. Flemyng, ‘and have some conversation upon one or two 
points.’ 

The minister was so anxious to discuss the subject with ‘ J. W.’ 
that he commissioned Mr. Flemyng, M.P., to obtain the desired 
interview, and Mr. Flemyng, being particularly desirous to please 
in that quarter, did his best with ‘J. W.’s’ lawyer. 

But ‘ Aunt Janet’ was by no means to be drawn. 

It was not love of mystery nor romance that kept her in 
seclusion; it was quiet self-knowledge. She knew how uncon- 
vincing, how worse than ineffective, were her appearance and 
bearing, and saw that her power for good would expire did she 
add bodily presence to her excellent thoughts. As for personal 
ambition, she had none; but had, however, her romance. 

The romance centred about a commonplace enough object ; 
good looks, ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ own great need, were the basis of it. 
No one knew much about this romance; it was simply acknow- 
ledged in the Westerton family that ‘poor Aunt Janet’ had her 
favourite nephew. No one guessed how the heart, condemned to 
love in masses and habitually to expend tenderness in anonymous 
benevolence, dreamed over and idolised the second son of her 
elder brother; her simple mind endowed the lad with all the 
graces and with all the virtues of a ‘hero;’ a smile and a caress 
from him would lift her days to the level of genuine happiness. 
As a rule, ‘Aunt Janet’ did not aspire to be happy. 

Bob Westerton was a kindly young fellow and repaid ‘ Aunt 
Janet’s’ devotion in a few minor ways; but he did not possess 
those attributes with which she lavishly endowed him. 

It was interesting that at the back of Mrs. Flemyng’s mind 
lay some serious apprehensions connected with ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ 
idolised nephew, this hot July afternoon. 

Besides the slim girl who chatted with her, three other 
persons stood at a little distance from her chair; they were 
busily engaged in mending a puncture in the tyre of a bicycle. 
That is to say, Mr. Roland Flemyng, M.P., was busy; the other 
two looked on. Mr. Flemyng was a tall, thin, light-coloured 
gentleman of more than middle age; he was considered by his 
political party to be invaluable, because he always voted with it, 
was never known to advance irregular or inconvenient opinions, 
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and was silent in the House. Curiously enough, out of the House 
and in his home, Mr. Flemyng displayed himself as a man of 
fussy habits; hence it was he who busied himself with the tyre 
under the conviction that no one could do it better than himself. 
The bicycle was held by the owner, an exquisitely pretty girl of 
twenty, who was the elder daughter of the Flemyngs, and whose 
name was Lucy. Near by was a tall well-set-up youth wearing 
a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers in rough russet-coloured 
tweed, which contrasted well with his dark hair and moustache 
and sunburnt skin; he respectfully contemplated Mr. Flemyng’s 
manipulations with the air-pump. The young man had well-cut 
features of a handsome type, and something in his bearing sug- 
gested the soldier ; with that face he really might have done and 
been anything. As a matter of fact, his utmost achievement was 
a third-class at Cambridge and a successful Alpine climb; this he 
had followed up by falling in love with the elder daughter of the 
wealthy aristocratic Flemyngs, whom he met abroad. 

The situation was therefore critical, and Bob Westerton re- 
cognised his predicament. His father, ‘Aunt Janet’s’ eldest 
brother, though well-to-do, was by no means wealthy, and there 
were several brothers and sisters. The young men were expected 
to win their own way in the world; Mr. Westerton presented 
them with a good education and then looked for them to stand 
alone. Bob’s education had been, perhaps, above the material it 
worked upon; and when the result was a third-class some testy 
words escaped his father. And now the lad was brought by the 
lessons of love to realise his position; he was twenty-four, had 
neither trade, profession, nor money, and had nothing to offer the 
beautiful daughter of wealthy parents, save his own handsome 
person. The situation made his cheek burn and his heart 
alternately lift itself up on resolve and sink down with despair. 

The serious under-current of Mrs. Flemyng’s idle thoughts 
happened in this moment to force itself to the surface. She 
glanced towards the group about the bicycle uneasily, frowned 
slightly, and spoke. 

‘My dear Rosie,’ said she to the younger of her girls, ‘ of 
course I see what is happening. I’m afraid the beaux yeux of 
Bob Westerton are not sufficient recommendation. I am sorry he 
followed us here. I don't approve. There is nothing against the 
young man, I daresay; but we have no evidence as to his connec- 
tions and prospects. I must speak to your father.’ 
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The terrace of the boarding-house was separated from the road 
only by a low wall and an irregular planting of shrubs. Any 
pedestrian, weary of the dust of the highway, could refresh his 
eyes by a sight of the cool and leisured elegance of the Flemyng 
party. 

At a given moment, Bob’s glance turned by chance upon the 
road ; and he discerned, coming along it, at no great distance, 
a figure whose familiarity caused his heart to sink miserably 
in his breast. It was ‘Aunt Janet’ whom he perceived. She 
was walking in her usual trotting haste, but her steps were 
fatigued and she suffered from the heat. She had climbed the 
hill behind the boarding-house, and was now on her way to that 
point of the river from whence the ferryman would convey her 
to the opposite shore. She was indeed terribly tired ; the walk 
was an actual feat for one of her age, and the most fatiguing and . 
wearisome part was this long stretch of dusty level road before 
reaching the sandy flats and the river. Advancing with her head 
pushed forward, her crazy old hat on one side, her knot of 
hair more disarranged than usual, her cheeks unduly flushed, and 
her eyes covered by the blue glasses, she suddenly caught sight 
of the group on the green terrace. And then her old heart gave 
abound. That was Bob who stood before her, her idolised Bob! 
She recognised him in a kind of ecstasy, and stopped almost 
dead. 

In that second, a tumult of thoughts rushed through Bob’s 
mind. 

‘Rosie! Do look at that weird woman near the gate!’ 

Mrs. Flemyng’s voice was hardly raised; the words did not 
and could not possibly reach ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ ear; but some malice 
carried them to Bob’s. 

Now, concerning his relations, Bob had been candid, even diffuse. 
From his own point of view there was no reason why he should 
not be so; but he had had no opportunity of introducing any of 
them to the Flemyngs. When he thought or spoke of his 
relatives, he referred with pardonable pride to his handsome 
brothers and sisters, his gentlemanly father, his successful uncle 
Edward, that far-off cousin whose achievements had won him a 
title, and soon and soon. The Westerton family were clearly 
men of parts. The personage Bob did not think of, and did not 
refer to, was ‘ poor little Aunt Janet’ and her eccentricities. And 
yet, out of all his relations, here it was ‘Aunt Janet’ who 
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appeared at the gate—‘ Aunt Janet’ in one of her worst moments 
as to dress and appearance. She had stopped and was waiting 
humbly for his recognition! He did not want to be brutal, but 
what could be expected of him? Must he ruin his trembling 
chance by bringing in the exhausted, dishevelled little woman 
to introduce as his father’s sister? No! he could not do 
that. Naturally they would make inferences from ‘ Aunt Janet” 
to the rest of his relatives—which would be manifestly untrue 
and unjust. Therefore, he cursed his ill fate, and kept his eyes 
stolidly on the air-pump and hoped against hope that ‘ Aunt 
Janet’ would move on. By this time the motionless staring 
figure had attracted general attention. Mr. Flemyng for example 
looked up. 

‘What an odd person! Does she want anything?’ he 
remarked. 

Then Lucy turned and frankly gave back stare for stare— 
which was excusable seeing how the blue spectacles were fixed. 

‘Do look!’ whispered she to Bob, who was now engrossed in 
examining the oil valve of the wheel. 

‘I beg pardon ?’ said he, as though he had not caught her 
words. 

Out of the tail of his eye, he became conscious of two things : 
‘Aunt Janet’ had taken off her blue spectacles and was slowly 
moving on behind the wall. 

‘There! Look! Behind the shrubs! Such a weird woman !’ 

Bob turned sharply and glanced past Mrs. Flemyng in the 
wrong direction towards the sandy links. Meanwhile ‘Aunt 
Janet’ went on by the wall very slowly; having removed her 
glasses she could see everything though she could not catch any 
words. She crept past, gazing her fill at the group. Mrs. 
Flemyng stretched up in her chair to look at the figure with an 
inquiring and not unkindly amusement in her face. ‘Aunt 
Janet’ looked right into her eyes. And this was the single 
occasion when Mrs. Roland Flemyng consciously met the gaze of 
her admired ‘J. W.’ 

Quite suddenly, the weird woman removed her eyes from the 
beautiful inquiring face, and walked off with despatch, the 
reticule, spectacles, and other things, swinging at her waist. And 
then the colour returned to Bob’s white face. 

‘How stupid you are!’ said Lucy. ‘ You've missed her. 
She has gone on.’ 
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By this time, Bob was standing up bravely and looking after 
the funny trotting figure at which he laughed uneasily. But it 
was something else he looked at besides ‘ Aunt Janet.’ He was 
staring with a vague sense of pained surprise at his own deed. 
From whence do these sudden shameless or cowardly acts spring 
into being? from what depths of a respectable, -good-seeming 
heart? Lucy’s kind eyes were upon Bob’s broad admired 
shoulders which seemed shaped for handsome deeds, but Bob, at 
the moment, was despising himself as a poor sort of sneak and 
was ashamed to look into Lucy’s face. However, the danger was 
past. At some future time he would explain to ‘Aunt Janet,’ 
though he felt the job had difficulties and might be a tough one. 
Little did he dream that the Angel of Help had waited at the 
gate, and that nothing would have enhanced his position so well 
with the Flemyngs as an introduction of his little old Aunt. 

When ‘Aunt Janet’ had passed the boarding-house, she did — 
not replace the blue spectacles ; there was no occasion ; her eyes 
were dim enough and her legs shook so that she could hardly drag 
them along. The most extraordinary pain oppressed her heart. 
Even she, who took so little notice of her own sensations, could 
not fail to remark that. For the first time since she came to the 
lovely restful village, she found the row across the river wearisome, 
and when she had hidden herself in the recesses of the little 
lodging-house, she sat down by the open window in order to— 
well! take herself in hand so that the sharp pain in her heart 
might not overflow in weeping too violent. Never before had she 
been brought to plunge so deeply into that loneliness which is the 
portion of a loving heart when it belongs to an unattractive, child- 
less woman. Hitherto her romantic attachment to her nephew 
had kept a little fire aglow upon her hearth; he had often been 
kindly, she inferred some reciprocal attachment. 

‘ And that was very foolish of me,’ said she to herself. 

Then she endeavoured to occupy herself as had been her wont 
with the moving panorama of the river and its boats past her 
window. The attempt was vain. Even natural beauty ceased to 
soothe and please. A coldness had fallen on her heart and upon 
her whole life. It was extraordinary how the zest emptied itself 
from her schemes and charities; to love in masses seemed all at 
once too big a task; old age came suddenly upon her; for the 
first time her energy flagged and she complained of life and fate. 

It was not Bob she blamed, far from it; she understood Bob. 
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What she blamed was her lifelong inability to conquer her own 
ineffectiveness. The identity of Mrs. Roland Flemyng was 
perfectly well known to her, seeing she had heard her speak time 
after time in London; she was equally well aware of her wealth 
and position. That Bob, with his gifts and handsome person, 
should walk into first-rate society straight from his Cambridge 
career [this she persisted in regarding as successful] seemed only 
natural and was matter for sincere rejoicing. But that her per- 
sonality should be such as to hinder his advance, as to make it 
necessary for him to adopt strenuous measures to be rid of the 
importunity of an inconvenient old aunt, channelled the joy 
through dark ways. To add to her bewildered pain was the 
reflection that it was upon her own ground the bitter experience 
had met her. For Mrs. Roland Flemyng was her own ground ; 
the two, who had never spoken to one another, were united by a 
common work undertaken in a common spirit, and by an intimate 
understanding born from that work and a friendship carried on 
for years by correspondence. ‘Aunt Janet’ adored in Mrs. 
Flemyng those gifts she herself lacked ; she was too humble, too 
deeply affectionate to be jealous, but the idea that Mrs. Flemyng 
could win from her beloved nephew something he had found it 
impossible to bestow on his Aunt caused her strange, incompre- 
hensible pangs. 

‘To him that hath shall be given,’ said she, pacing the little 
sitting-room which so far had been an abode of peaceful thought. 

‘From him that hath not shall be taken away even that he 
hath,’ she continued. 

And then she stood still to blame her own inadequacy. 

There was a mirror in the room—a big mirror in a gilt frame. 
‘Aunt Janet’ was too short to catch more than the reflection of 
her face when she stared critically into it: but she was accustomed 
to see her own face in the glass, and the perusal of her features 
did not excite the biting judgment she expected ; therefore, she 
withdrew, glanced timidly, shamefacedly about the room, and 
finally secured her solitude by locking the door. Then she 
brought the table forward, cleared the ornaments from the 
mantel-shelf, and, mounting the table with considerable deftness, 
stood upon tip-toe so as to secure as full a view as possible of her 
own form. Never before had she been thus preoccupied by her 
person; now she intended to examine it as with the eyes of 
another. The moment was in its way tragical. Since coming in 
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she had not changed either skirt or boots, nor had she removed 
the curious assortment of useful articles suspended from her waist ; 
moreover, she had wept with her hat on and with her hair 
dishevelled. And now, to be severely accurate in her judgment, 
she drew up her already short skirt by the convenient pulleys; 
after which she threw an anxious glance at the mirror. One 
sufficed. The wisdom of her retired anonymity was justified. 
She stepped down from her perch and laughed a little. 

‘I forgive Bob—heartily |’ said she. 

Nevertheless her hands trembled as she replaced the ornaments 
as noiselessly as possible on the mantel-shelf. In her heart she 
wished—the wish was a yearning ache—that Bob had acted 
otherwise. A glimpse of those intangible large and lasting 
rewards which follow—deny it who can?—when narrow expedi- 
ency is exchanged for deeds of selfless charity flashed through 
her mind. Would that Bob could win in himself such rewards! © 

The actual torment was not, however, over. As luck would 
have it, the Flemyng party, with Bob in attendance, crossed the 
river next day and selected the very walk ‘ Aunt Janet’ had taken 
in order to avoid them. 

‘The Weird Woman!’ whispered Lucy in Bob’s ear when she 
beheld the little lady advancing. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs. Flemyng, ‘there is that weird little 
creature again. Who can she be?’ 

‘Aunt Janet’ hurried past with her blue eyes fixed on the 
horizon. But a fatality seemed to descend upon her; go where 
she would, she was destined to meet Bob and the Flemyngs. 
There was nothing left for Bob to do but to stick to his own act 
and repeat it ad nauseam. He cut ‘Aunt Janet’ until the 
daylight sickened him, and she, the least noticeable of his 
relatives, loomed to his mind as something formidable. Why 
was this ? 

At length ‘ Aunt Janet’ took the matter into her own hands 
and concluded it, by fleeing the place from which all peace had 
been dispelled. And then Bob breathed again and thanked her. 
It happened that he knew the very day and hour of her departure, 
for he, in company with Mrs. Flemyng, walked into the station 
even at that moment when ‘ Aunt Janet’ and her boxes waited on 
the platform. 

‘The Weird Woman is leaving,’ said Mrs. Flemyng ; ‘ we shall 
miss her, shall we not? She was quite a feature of the place. 
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And there is something in her that greatly attracts me. I wish 
I could find out who she is. She never even looks at us now.’ 

Bob was silent through sheer dismay. 

The sequel to this summer visit came rapidly. In the mean- 
time Bob had learned two things :—that Lucy Flemyng was 
ready to love him, and that her father would not hear of an 
engagement until his position was established. To do him 
justice, he was showing some energy in the fight to obtain a 
footing in the world. Mrs. Flemyng, though she would not 
permit any intercourse between her daughter and Bob, exhibited 
a friendly interest in his career on the rare occasions when they 
met, but severely repressed anything that might give ground for 
hope of a near alliance. 

As for ‘Aunt Janet,’ she had effectually kept her bodily 
presence out of his way since the episode in North Wales, but 
otherwise continued her kindly intercourse unchanged. The 
episode in North Wales was fast dwindling in Bob’s mind to an 
occasional but exasperating memory. Sometimes he wished he 
had gone to his Aunt, and confessed frankly his predicament and 
expressed regret at his own conduct :—but ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie’ 
would be the conclusion of his uneasy thoughts. Then one day 
he learned that she was ill. The letter was from home. Bob's 
home was not in London, but he was in rooms at work there; 
and, somewhere in the East End, ‘Aunt Janet’ lived. Well! now 
he would go and do what he ought to have done before. Unfortu- 
nately he delayed ; a few days later, like a bolt from the blue, 
came the news that ‘Aunt Janet’ was dead. It was then that 
Bob realised how her constant affection, her unspoken forgiveness, 
had wrapped him round with a curious sense of comfort and of 
having something reliable to count on. There was no menace in 
‘Aunt Janet,’ as there certainly was, for example, in Mrs. 
Flemyng, who had it in her power to make him cruelly miserable. 
Again he hated to think that in the last months of her existence 
‘Aunt Janet’ had been wounded by him; that she had been 
wounded, the cessation of her visits showed. 

Meanwhile the happening of the unexpected had been in pre- 
paration. Miss Janet Westerton’s lawyer, considering that his 
client’s death released him from silence, and savouring the 
mystery in which she had chosen to live and work, sent to the 
papers a short sketch of her life and numerous activities. This 
appeared in the obituary column, and was headed ‘Death of 
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“J, W.”’ Bob read the obituary over his breakfast when he 
had perused the letter bringing him private news of his bereave- 
ment; but he did not connect the two matters. He merely 
wondered what Mrs. Flemyng would think concerning the loss of 
her friend. 

That morning he went by train to the East End abode where 
‘Aunt Janet’ had lived amongst the workers. Why had he never 
been there before? ‘Aunt Janet’s’ residence was in Deptford; 
she had leased a very small villa there, a minute semi-detached 
house, which, however, presented some desirable features. When 
Bob arrived, shuddering as he did so at the typical utilitarian 
hideousness of the material surroundings, which nowhere rise 
above the level of ugly middle-class comfort, he found his mother 
and sister in possession of the house of mourning, and thankfully 
perceived that ‘ Aunt Janet’ had been tenderly cared for to the 
last. 

‘Why did I not know how ill Aunt Janet was?’ asked he 
somewhat irritably of his sister. 

‘Why did you not come to see for yourself, Bob ?’ asked his 
mother. 

Bob was silent. But when he had looked long and sorrow- 
fully at the quiet good face of the dead woman, the working of 
compunction in him bore fruit suddenly. 

‘I did not come to see Aunt Janet,’ said he to his mother 
slowly and steadily, ‘ because I was ashamed to doso. I have not 
behaved well to her, mother, and I hated tocome. She has never 
varied in her goodness and kindness to me.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear this, Bob,’ said his mother, not under- 
standing to what he could refer. ‘She spoke of you several times, 
many times, sending her love to you over and over again.’ 

Bob kissed the cold cheek reverently and went downstairs. 
The house seemed full of the quiet fragrance of ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ 
spirit ; and, as he sat in the plain little sitting-room, the action 
to which he had resorted in order to falsify and enhanee, ever so 
little, his position in the eyes of the Flemyngs, appeared uglier, 
more stupid, than it had done even at the time. 

That same evening, he was astounded by the receipt of a 
letter from an eminent firm of lawyers, which informed him 
that his late Aunt had been one of their most esteemed clients, 
and that her affairs had been left in their hands. The letter 
further informed him that the presence of their representa- 
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tive would be necessary at the funeral, as there was a Will to 
read. 

‘I hope that Aunt Janet has not been screwing and pinching 
out of her annuity so as to leave mea little money!’ thought 
Bob in a species of agony. 

The next day came a new amazement. He excused himself 
rather earlier than usual from work on account of bereavement, 
and reached Deptford about half-past five in the evening. It was 
early in February and a spell of extremely cold weather had set 
in; the roofs were white with snow, the roads slippery with frost ; 
it was the era‘ of scraping spades, of bursting pipes, of no water 
or too much, and of general discomfort. When he arrived, the 
passage of the tiny house was well lighted and the murmur 
of conversation included more voices than he expected; a 
sense of the unusual struck upon him; he walked forward 
hastily, opened the door of the sitting-room, and stood arrested 
upon the threshold. There, in her handsome furs, looking the 
more distinguished for her prosaic surroundings, sat Mrs. Roland 
Flemyng, in intimate conversation with his father, his mother, 
and sister. The eyes of Mrs. Flemyng were red, her appearance 
was that of one in|acute affliction. 

‘This is kind of you!’ murmured Bob vaguely as he ap- 
proached with out-stretched hand and with a sense of miracles 
having befallen; his family had become introduced to Mrs. 
Flemyng, he perceived, without his being party to the matter. 

But Mrs. Flemyng took no notice of his words; she rose to 
her feet with an air almost tragical. 

‘ Why,’ said she in a low stifled voice, ‘why did you not tell 
me? You must have known it, Bob! You must have known it!’ 

These words presented no clear idea to Bob’s mind, but his 
thoughts leapt back to Wales, and his aspect was as of one in 
whom bewilderment, doubt, and shame are commingled. 

‘To think,’ continued Mrs. Flemyng in the same strange low 
voice, ‘that last year in Wales you let me pass the honoured 
friend of years, time after time, without a recognition, without a 
word. It is not, however,’ she added, turning to Mr. and Mrs. 
Westerton with a quick resumption of her gracious quietude, 
‘the moment for me to level reproaches. Indeed, I am sorry I in- 
truded my personal regret into the midst of a grief that must 
be so much deeper and more poignant. Thank you, dear Mrs. 
Yesterton, for admitting me this afternoon, for permitting me to 
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see the face of the friend who for years has been so near my heart, 
whose support and sympathy were so much to me.’ 

When she had said this, she shook hands warmly and silently 
with Bob’s parents and sister, and walked to the door. Bob 
followed to open it for her, and when in the passage he per- 
ceived that, under her veil, she was weeping bitterly. 

‘Shall I not accompany you to the train, to your carriage? 
I beg you to permit me!’ said he hastily, almost frantically. 

She shook her head ; her manner was final, and he returned to 
the sitting-room. 

‘I don’t think I understand,’ said he slowly ; ‘what have I 
done ?’ 

‘Bob,’ said his father who was thoughtfully stroking his beard; 
‘did you ever hear of “ J. W.”?’ 

Mr. Westerton spoke in the level measured way he adopted 
when strongly moved. 

‘Of course,’ said Bob, over whose body a cold perspiration 
broke suddenly. 

‘It appears,’ said his father in the same level tone, ‘that 
“J. W.” stands for Janet Westerton. I fear we have always under- 
rated your Aunt’s gifts. You met her in Wales last year ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ You were in the company of the Flemyngs there ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You did not, it appears, introduce your Aunt ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Westerton. 

What is the use of adding words, when facts have over- 
whelmed a man? Besides, they were in ‘Aunt Janet’s’ own 
sitting-room where the wonderful surprise of her true existence 
had been revealed to them, and where the fragrance of her spirit 
seemed still to linger. 

The funeral was a kind of nightmare to Bob. ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ 
secret having been betrayed by her lawyer, it was attended by 
many distinguished persons; Mr. and Mrs. Flemyng were there 
of course, also two Cabinet Ministers, and a host of well-known 
men interested in social reform. Bob had never seen so many 
celebrities gathered together before. Moreover, the Press attended, 
the leading London daily papers having sent representatives to 
report. It seemed as though, ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ eccentric little form 
having vanished for ever, the full recognition of her character and 
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intellect had become possible. Why had her nearest and dearest 
been so hopelessly unappreciative? In particular, why had Bob? 
He asked himself that rather bitterly when he caught the whisper 
near him that Mrs. Roland Flemyng would, in all probability, 
write a life of the eccentric little lady from the side of her public 
work. Bob could have added the private side better than anyone 
else, had he been in the position to do it. But he was in the 
predicament of one who has shut a door in haste and discovers 
that he has left the key to it inside. 

Perhaps the worst was to come. 

It surprised him that Mr. and Mrs. Flemyng returned to the 
house from the grave, summoned by the lawyer to be present 
with the family at the reading of the Will. In the midst of 
bewildering events and the gathering distress in his heart, he 
could not summon the wit to interpret these signs. He saw, as 
in a kind of insane dream, the lawyer seating himself by the 
table in the small room; he beheld all his important relatives 
crowding as they could within the narrow space: amongst them 
was Mrs. Flemyng with her husband in attendance by her side. 
Some such sight as this he had, in bygone days and in a 
hopeful day-dream, wistfully pictured. Now it had come to pass, 
but it was not he who had brought the Flemyngs into the 
desired connection with his family; it was ‘ Aunt Janet.’ 

The lawyer began to read the Will, and Bob listened. Pre- 
sently he felt his heart leap in his breast. Even self-con- 
trolled Mr. Westerton could not repress a start of surprise. 
It appeared that ‘Aunt Janet’ had more than thirty thousand 
pounds to leave behind her: amongst other things, she was an 
excellent woman of business and had added to her capital. 

The money was to be distributed in the following manner :— 

To Mrs. Roland Flemyng the sum of ten thousand was left to 
be used at her discretion for the promotion of certain schemes 
which she, as well as the testatrix, had at heart ; some provisions 
and legacies of a minor nature followed, and to these Bob in his 
confusion could not lend attention. Presently, however, the 
sound of his own name struck him as a thunder-clap. 

‘To my beloved nephew Robert Westerton the sum of twenty- 
five thousand pounds.’ 

Conditions were named; he had a horrible conviction that 
words of love and praise and kind!y exhortation went with them, 
that she effaced herself to the last and put him forward. He 
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could not be sure; because he turned his back suddenly on the | 
company, got his elbows on to the mantel-shelf, and buried hig 
face in his hands. Nor was he aware of what immediately followed; 7 
he stood in the posture he had assumed, until his father touched © 
his arm and said, in a not unkindly voice, ‘ Bob! my boy!’ 

Whereat he turned and faced the room again with a frowning ~ 
brow. The Flemyngs, he perceived, were just leaving; they ~ 
bade adieu to his parents, bowed to the miscellaneous company, ~ 
and cut him, the heir, dead. That was as salt consolation to the 
sick misery of his heart ; that gave him grip of his courage, and 
made him close his hand firm over his dreams as though they had 
been nettles. 

A pin-prick of the kind will sometimes explode the swollen 
bubbles of our wishes. 

That night he stayed alone in the little house where the 
fragrance of ‘ Aunt Janet’s’ spirit kept with him. She, whom he 
had wounded, had not, he perceived, deserted him; she had 
planned no vengeance—the will was anterior to the disastrous 
visit to North Wales, and had not been altered; the folly of his 
acts could not change her love, nor affect her insight. 

Was it insight? Was it not rather delusion which made her 
credit him with virtues and faculties he had given small evidence 
of possessing? The thought of her praises read in the hearing of 
the Flemyngs stung his pale cheek. 

What might not Aunt Janet have given him had he permitted 
her! The heart, he perceived, can take only the gift which fills 
its measure ; his own unworthiness had transformed her giving to 
the bitterness and humiliation which now overflowed it. 

One thing, however, he could do: he could live to make those 
praises ring true in his own ear and in the ears of others, and 
he thought that he would have a try. 

It took him ten years to feel sure he had begun to succeed ; 
he was nearer forty than thirty before he could persuade Lucy 
Flemyng that the love she still kept warm for him was justified, 
and that he had in himself some genuine basis for little old 


‘ Aunt Janet’s’ esteem. 
Emma BROOKE. 








